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Litevature. 
THE CROWN OF LOVE, 


BY GEORGE MEREDITH. 


O, might I load my arms with thee, 
Like that young lover of Romance, 

Who loved and gain’d so gloriously 
The fair Princess of France! 


Because he dared to love so high, 
He, bearing her dear weight, must speed 
To where the mountain touch’d the sky : 
So the proud king decreed. 


Unhalting he must bear her on, 
Nor pause a space to gather breath, 
And on the height she would be won ;— 
And she was won in death! 


Red the far summit flames with morn, 
While in the plain a glistening Court 

Surrounds the king who practised scorn 
Thro’ such a mask of sport. 


She leans into his arms ; she lets 
Her lovely shape be clasp’d : he fares. 

God speed him whole! The knights make bets: 
The ladies lift soft prayers. 


O have you seen the deer at chase ? 
O have you seen the wounded kite? 
So boundingly he runs the race, 
So wavering grows his flight. 


“ My lover! linger here, and slake 
Thy thirst, or me thou wilt not win.” 

“ See’st thou the tumbled beavens? they break! 
They beckon us up, and in.” 


“ Ab, hero-love! unloose thy hold : 
O drop me like a cursed thing.” 

“ See’st thou the crowded swards of gold? 
They wave to us Rose and Ring.” 


“ O death-white mouth! O cast me down! 
Thou diest? Then with thee I die.” 

“ See’st thou the angels with a Crown? 
We twain have reach’d the sky.” 





THE FLY IN THE CATHEDRAL. 
A fly, while walking on the dome 
Of great St. Peter’s Church at Rome, 
Exclaim’d: “To me this pile 
Of stones seems built in wretched style : 
i scarce find one smooth place o’er all 
The surface of this crooked wall : 
Go where I wiil, I still detect 
Spider from bie ain, 
A ’ webo 
Had heard the critic speak, and said : 
“ Tis not for you, poor puny flies, 
To judge of things of such a size. 
This stracture was not raised for you, 
Bat creatures in whose larger view 
The workmansbip, you censure so, 
No sign of ru ness may show ; 
While they see what = never cap, 


Thus often narrow-minded men 

Will judge of things beyond their ken : 
They spy slight faults that cannot mar, 
But see not where high beauties are. 





WINTER. 
BY JOHN ELLIS. 


Winter! no dread of thine approach shall fill 

Our bearts. Come in tby lovely robe of snow, 
Jewelled with icicles. Blow, fiercely blow, 

And bush the babbling of the abaliow rill 

With thy thick breadth ; wide over every hill 

And echoing vale thy radiant mantle fling ; 

Down to thy feet in swift submission bring 

The broad oak’s stubborn head ; and with thy shrill, 
Thine awful voice, the very mountains shake. 

Yet shall our soals be calm. For He who hides 

A golden ro in a cloud all dark, 

Thy busy in every motion guides, 
Secures the victory to our storm-met bark, 

And points to fair Spring laughing in ber wake ! 


oe 


BYZANTIUM AND ITS ARCHITECTURE. 


Although our historical recollections connected with such 
Asia-Minor as are comprised in Lydia, Mysia, Bithynia, 
Pampbylia, Lycia, and Caria, are chiefly 


's plan.” ‘tiene 


. associated with t occupation 
by the Greeks previous to the Roman conquest in the third century 
fore Christ, yet the Roman and later Byzantine remains to be 
there are of interest in the study of the latter style of architecture. 


and Russian, it becomes of interest ; bat it is totally wanting in those | leading feature of the east front. The apsis of the reign of Justinian was 
elements of excellence and capacity for further development, which | always single, and generally semi-circular, and formed a relief to the 
would alone allow it to rank with styles of importance. In its complete- | square, cubical aspect of the building generally. The polygon next be- 
ness it includes about four centuries—from the tenth to the thirteenth— | came the fashion, and in the larger buildings variety was obtained by 
and the city best known to travellers as its representative is Ani, in | adding a smaller one on each side of the central one. 
Northern Greece. Its oldest building, dating by an inscription from 1010,| The windows of these apses were of various descriptions, and, allowiog 
has pointed arches and coupled columns ; whereas a later one, at Dig- | for the absence of tracing and \diogs, and limitation to the one form 
hour, presents round or horse-+hoe arches, with columns of a debased | of arch, effects of great beauty were obtained. The second range of win- 
classical form, and a general character much allied to European Roman- | dows of the principal apsis was sometimes replaced by a row of semi- 
esque. ‘ These and other examples,” says Fergusson, “ go far to prove | circular niches, displaying a more complicated decoration of bricks than 
that the pointed arch was used by the Christians in the East almost as |\in the other parts. More picturesque still are the emall apses, some 
early as the time of Constantine, and was abandoned for the round areh, | specimens of which, from the Morea, are illustrated by Lenoir, supported 
as in France, at a period when the Mahometans were carrying its appli- | on brackets, and projecting like a bay from the buildiog. There is an 
cation to the — of perfection. Much, however, remains to | elegance about them that argues much for the capability of the style. 
be, before the history of pointed arch, as existing before the Gothic he most picturesque features in these buildings are the windows, which 
styles, can be written with anything like certainty.” Numerous plans | are either single, double, or triple, and are in the Roman fashion 
of churches are given in the works of Dubois and Brosset, in which the | with single or double courses of bricks or tiles. The double window di- 
square, the circle, and the polygon preseat themselves in various modi- | vided by a small column, and enclosed in one arch, is the most common 
fications, though all following a general type and displaying the same | arrangement. The triple window, divided by two small columns, headed 
leading characteristics. by three stilted arches, the centre one being the highest, and all three 
As we before observed, the Byzantine architecture of Asia p ts a losed by one iciroular relieving arch, is the most striking. A 
wide field for future explorers, but few travellers have as yet turned | quarter circle often forms the head of the outer divisions of a triple win- 
their attention to the specimens available for a beiter knowledge of that | dow, the crowa of which abuts against the piers of the ceatre one at or 
particular branch of the subject. beneath its springing, and the same, when not pierced, forms a favourite 
We cannot pause to investigate the infl of Byzantium upon the | accompaniment to the principal window, enclosed as before by the usual 
Persian and Sarcenic styles, The Persians and Assyrians appear to have | relieving arch. A moulding, much allied to a Norman one, encircles the 
an indigenons architecture of their own, as exhibited in the | whole, and is used as a string where required, and sometimes even as a 
remsios of Persepolis and Nineveh. The same natural genius was after- | cornice beneath the eaves. These features in various modifications forms 
wards displayed in adaptation ; and in the commerce that ensued be- | the staple of the Byzantine window, and it is the system of grouping 
tween Persia and Byzantium a reciprocal effect was exercised upon the | them which alone distinguishes them from those of our own Norman 
architecture of both nations. The artists and scholars of Byzanti churches. The enclosures or ts were of stone, pierced to various 
were in as great request in Asia as in Europe ; and, on the other band, | patterns, and as far as they excluded wid and rain, so far did they pro- 
the employment of Persian architects at Constantinople could not fail to | bably obscure light also. 
impress a Persian influence upon the architecture of that city. The dis-| The stilted arch is one of the most marked features of the style, and 
appearance of Sura and Babylon, Selucia, and Ctesiphon, and the other | the horse-shoe by no means uncommon, and even the pointed arch is oo- 
great cities of Asia, leaves us but scanty means for a koowledge of Per- | casionally found as an exceptioual ornameat, though not influencing the 
sian art until the Mabometan invasion, and it is in its Mahometan arehi- | building where it occurs. 
tecture that the infl of Byzantium can now alone be traced. The Byzantine door presents far less character than the window, being 
To tollow the Mabometan, or Saracenic style, through Syria and | in general a poor imitation of the Classic, apd often presenting nothin 
Egypt, Persia, India, Africa, Sicily, Spain, and Turkey, for the purpose | more than a ptain stone architrave, with, perhaps, a cornice over, an 
of observing the Byzantine element in each separate migration, would | surmounted by arelieving arch. There are many modifications of this type, 
lengthen a sketch already longer than originally intended, and in which | but an extreme simplicity characterizes all the existing specimens of 
the exposition of that element in the styles of Teutonic origin was the | what might nevertheless be worked into an imposing feature. Con-* 
cbief object of the writer. In a word, wherever the Saracens established | trasted in size or proportion with those of the temples of ancient 
their dominion, their edifices display the Byzantine and Persian elements | Greece and Rome, and in decoration with the profuse bat bewildering 
that form the staple of their composition. So also did the Mogul branch | ornamentation of those of the middle empire, the Byzantine doorways, 
of the Tartar race, upon establishing their empire in India, reject the | after the time of Justinian, convey a greater ee of feebleness of 
forms indigenous to that country, and imitate in their mosques and mau- | invention than any other part of the edifice. The semiciroular tympa- 
solea the airy arches and lofty cupolas of the Persians and the Greeks, | num was sometimes ornamented with sculpture, as in the Catholicon ; 
With the various modifications in the form of the arch in the Greek | sometimes with painting, as at St. Philip’s; and was sometimes open, as 
empire, and thence imitated in the I‘alian cities connected with it either | at St. Theodore’s ;—all at Athens. The doors of the finest churches were 
by commerce or fealty, a corresponding development was exhibited in | sometimes of bronze, as those of Sta. Sophia, executed under Justinian. 
ail those countries that owned. the Moslem rule. The capricious com- | Wood encased with ivory and precious metals also was used for the 
plexities of the Mabometan arch were but exaggerations of the simple | doors of the chief buildings. The custom that prevailed in the Latin 
forms origioated in Constantinople. Thas did the pointed arch run | Basilicas, of covering the doorway duriag the day with a richly embroi- 
through its various mutations until it arrived at its most fanciful and | dered curtain, also obtained in the Eastern churches, Veils suspended 
beautifal application of the ogee, the form most favoured in Mahometan | from bars, between columns and piers, were mach used to separate the 
India. Thus did the semicircle run through is more limited varieties | narthex from the nave, the nave from the choir, and the choir from the 
until it found its most fanciful, if not most beautiful, epplication in the | sanctuary, A 
horse-shoe, the form best a in Mabometan Spain. Thus, too,| The disposal of bricks and masonry in straight or curved lines, as a 
did the Mabometan cupola derive its outline and character, whether low | means of external decoration, is a great characteristic of the style. 
or elongated, from the fashion furnished by the Greek metropolis. Paintings in fresco, or musaic, upon the fagades, are presented ia nume- 
“Thus,” said Hope, “on the wings of Mahomet’s spreading creed, | rous examples ; and the church of St. Mark, at Venice, may serve as an 
wafted from land to land by the boundl quests of his foll , the | illustration of them. The subject of mosaics and frescos opens a field 
architecture of Constantinople, extending one way to the farthest extre- | upon which we dare not enter, but the pages of Ciampini, Fur‘etti, Ma- 
mities of India, and the other to the utmost outskirts of Spain, prevailed | ratori, Lindsay, Hope, Wyatt, and other essayists without number, sup- 
throughout the whole of the regions intervening between the and | ply all that need be said upon the matter. With Constantine and bis 
the Guadalquiver : in every one of the different tracts into which it was | court many workers in mosaic emigrated to Byzantium, and 
imported, still equally different from that of the aborigines or early poe- | his first Cbristian temples. The Oriental taste for gold and tinsel soon 
sessors ;—in Asia Minor, from that of the ancient Sardis and Ephesus ; in | superseded the purer practice of the Romans, and Byzantine glass mosaic 
Egypt, from that of Thebes and Mempbis ; in Persia, from that of Istakar | started into life. “There seems every reason to conclude,” says Mr. 
and Nacksi Rustem ; in Iodia, from that of Gnatio and Benares ; and | Wyatt, “ that for many centuries the Greeks remained almost the excla- 
, from that of Saguntum, by the side of which it rose; and in | sive workmen and designers in mosaic, and through them Italy and Sicil 
each, still resembling ite own more remote ramifications in every other | stand pre-eminent in churches and baptisteries, whose walls are 
country enumerated, or its common stock in the mother soil. with the gilded ground and gorgeously draped and swarthy-visaged 
For the same reason, want of space, must we pass over the hybrid archi- | saints peculiarly Byzantine.” Of the many noble specimens of mosaic 
tecture of Russia, a strange mixture of Byzantine and Mahometan, | that the eastern provinces of the empire must have possessed, bat few 
wherein the equal-limbed cross, the bulbous cupola, and the minaret-like | have survived the ravages of the elements, wars, and tan 
steeple declare the presence of the Greek, the Arab, and the Persian ; | whit b. “Ta ion with this branch of the subject,” says the 
races whose arobitecture, so distinct in their development, yet owned a | same author, “ the interesting question arises, respecting the influence 
descent from a common source. From Byzantium the Czars of | that the early decorative processes may bave bad in determining the sub- 
astia took their creed, and with it their architecture. Various have | sequent character of conventional ornament in all styles. ur, the 
been the matations of the seat of the Russian government, from the time | Arabs having at first adopted the general scheme of Byzantine architec- 
that the first Christian churches were built at Kieff, ia the Greek style, | ture, and among its processes that of mosaic, the style, from want of 
toe ate eeEtee of the Peinsem. Oh in 964, and various bave been | drawings of detail and of Greek architects, declined in its integrity ; 
poet oem an 


the nati or disfigured, as the | while processes, being retained traditionally amongst 
case may be, these several capitals down to that of St. Petersburg ; but the workmen, this very mosaic work, at first only a su 4 means 


bordinate 
still the Byzan*ine Greek element bas preponderated, and the original | of decoration, would become a leading element in the minds of the Ma- 
descent of the Russian style from Constantinople and Armenia is appa- | hometan designers. From experiments and combination with sma!l geo- 
rent no less than historical. metric cubes of glass mosaic, they would be Jed, not unnaturally, to that 
Before considering the amount of influence which the architecture of | elaborate and intricate style of pattern which, when they emerged at 
Byzantium bas exercised over that of European Christendom, or, in other | length from the influence of Byzantine became an essential 
words, those styles formed by the union of Roman and Teutonic elements, | characteristic of their compositions. Thus, also, no doubt, did the an- 
we will briefly investigate the gradual growth of those peculiarities, | cient predilection for mosaic modify most materially, not only the plan 
either of mass or detail, which make up the aggregate of this singular | and whole structure of the churches erected in Italy down to 1200, but 
and isolated style. Freed from the restraint which example and tradi- | even the minor details that characterize and tute the style of those 
tion had imposed in the ancient capital, and thrown upon their own re- | Monuments.” 
sources both tor forms and materials, necessity became a stimulus to in-| Byzantine details and ornamental sculpture bave a character as pecu- 
vention, “ and a style arose which lacks, indeed, the simplicity and ele- | liar as the broad features of the style itself. The Corinthian capital be- 
— of beathen Greece, the awful majesty and vastnees of Mediwval | came bastardized until its original form had disappeared, its concave 
rance and England, but which must be allowed to possess, in the high- | profile become convex, and its sculpture lost all bat the of its 
eet degree, a character both original and enduring, vigorous alike in | descent. The Ionic er retained its Classic sbape, but in a 
intelleciaal ——— and mechanical execution.” rated form, and well nigh eclipsed by the heavy abacus that formed so 
The dome had, indeed, already had its precursors in the Asiatic tape, | pronounced a feature in every capital. In Sta. Sophia all that is most 
acd the Sassanian cupola, the Greek tholus and the Roman temple ; but —e in internal Byzantine architecture was already attained. The 
the addition of the cylinder as a means of obtaining light, was one of the springing from column to column had displaced the horizontal en- 
first taken in the development of the greatest of Byzantine archi- | tablature, and the spandrils filled with incised ornaments of great beauty 
tec features. The growing differences of the churches were re- | displayed the peculiar bias of the Greek in the art of decoration. After® 
flected and symbolized in an increasing deviation of the Greeks from the | the time of Justinian, the capitals assumed and retained that peculiar 
Latin types of church construction, and solid vaults soon took the place | cushion form afterwards adopted by the Lombards ; mere blocks, indeed, 
of wooden roofs, and gables and pediments being no longer necessary | tapering from the summit to the necking of the sbaft, and faintly orna- 
were abolished. A plain square mass, indicative of a flat concealed roof, | mented with foliage, or an imitation of basket-work in low rel The 
finished by a meagre cornice or coping, and surmounted by a small dome, | sbafte and bases retained, more or less, the old classic proportions and 
or rather lantera, represents the general outline of the early facades. | outline. 
Square-headed doors, with relieving arches, circular-headed windows,| The history of the arch of Byzantium is essentially that cf the semi- 
either single or in pairs, and single or triple apses, generally circular, | circle. Exceptional cases there were, however, of many ——_ 
though sometimes polygonal, were the only relief to their monotony, save | curves meeting at an angle ; but in their development these es be- 
what might be derived from the joints of the brick or stone when in re- | came the property of other nations, and the soul of other styles. The 
lar courses, Byzantine arch, then, semicircular, stilied, segmental, acd oe, 
With the building of Sta. Sophia a fresh inspiration was given to By- | ranked with the cupola in importance ; and in ite various beautiful com- 






































ons of | zavtine design, from the sixth to the eleventh century the style | binations set an example that the architects of the West were not slow 


exhibits ita finest features. The multiplication of domes, as showa in | to imitate. The window, in especial, subdivided into two smal- 
the monasteries of Mount Athos, and in several specimens at Constanti- | ler arched openings by a colonnetie, as in San Vitale, became a favou- 
nople, even to placing one over the entrance bh, as at the Theotokos, | rite form with the Lombards. 

was one of the first results, The domes of this period are in general but | The influence of Constantinople upon architecture generally was first 
small, and the greater number of them assume that pecaliar form which | felt upon the Italian shores of the Adriatic. Ravenna, the chosen resi- 
we see in the Kapnicarea and Catholicon, at Athens, and which reeults | dence of Honorius and his successors till the close of the Western Em- 
naturally from the process of converting a circular drum, terminating in | pire ; next, the capital of the Gothic kingdom of Italy ; and finally, that 
a bemispbere of equal diameter, into a polygonal oue, by cutting the | of the Exarchate to which it gave ite name, first exhibited its inflaence in 
former into the required number of sides, letting each fimd its own | San Vitele. Its octagon form, tiers of arcades, equare capitals, and mo- 
termination as —— its junction with the hemisphere. Another | saic enrichments, establish its relationship with the Byzantine type. 
thougt from Sta. Sophia was the dispensing with a w roofing to their | Upon the same model was the cathedral of Aix-la-Chapelle, afterwards 
tanoel vaults, by applying the covering of tiles’ or lead at once upon | erected by Charlemagne. Under Justinian many new basilicas were 
their outer surface, and thus making their shape apparent externally as | erected at Ravenna, in which that Byzantine el t was introduced 
well as interaally. This system of roofing gradually extended over all | which was afterwards destived to exercise so wide an influence. 
the principal members of the building, such as the naves, narthex, and Venice, offspring of Aquileia, Padua, and the otber cities of Venetia, 





- pal 
hich been dercribed by many trav is . live of the \ i ? first a city of the W 
ierebl tof its kind. It by 7, ellers, is a building of am until the whole oatlive roof expressed the form of its sec- | whore inhabitants fled befere the sword of Attila, first a city est- 


and, as Broaset describes it. cannot fail to strike the most unpoetical 
by it outlive, its sombre tint, and ite harmony with all that earrounds it 
The most immediate point of difference between the Byzantine styl 
Seo Levee Ee iey go te cxaete 5 whieh, in the ae 
eenis Sree ip Memlahtaited Sates cone, a stunted steeple, 
a lofty drum. of the detail, however, of the Armenian - 
of» pesntias cemnates, , onl SoBe Senne Be Mseuien, bet of which 
wy pilasters, by arches of the same 


in the Mone tes Koras and the Pantocrator, at Constan- | ero Empire, next of the kingdom of Italy, and fiaally a dependency of the 
tinople, and St. Mark’s, at Venice. Eastern Empire as a city of she Exarchate, presents a still more striking 
areeiion oe Toate ate was a manifest improvement | speci of Greok axchnevtnre te the eniteteel Sf Mest. | Het enly 
upon as ior ingen y suppores, may t the is the building ly Byzantine, but the who rations are 60 
riodical attempts made by the Greek Charch to concilinve ay food sf elon, and exe Gan those of any other charch of the West. It presents 
consisted in the external expression of the Latin system of roof, though | in its plan the perfect form of the Greek cross, over the centre and la- 
the vaulting still remained beneath, by a return to the use of the tympa- | teral divisions of which rise Sve domes of almost equal size. The porch, 
pam and gable; the principal churches of Greece present this | Which encloses three sides of the nave, was probably of a later date, as 
Westera form in great variety. were the ogee canopies and pinnacles surmounting the vaults, which lat- 
The east fagades are of more importance than the others, as containing | ter are of florid Italian Gothic. The profusion of gold mosaics ins de, and 
SS oats tpn ae The circular before —_ columns ——— ee 
ustiniag, were accompan & projecting apsis, as shown in that at og, render it avique way. 
' Salonica, and when they became rectangular the apris still formed the | Torcello, the island in the lagane to which the unfortunate Aquileians 
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first betook themselves, displays another Byzantine church, surmounted 


the 
of the Exarchate, presents a five spe- | 
Westward in Italy the Byzan- 
tine dome in its varieties is imitated in Padua, Parma, and Piacenza, at | e 
Verona, Como, Pavia, and in numerous instances tbroaghout Lombardy | Broad expanding plains—the 
united to the Latin cross. Io France we find it at Avignon and at An-| 
gouléme ; in Germany, in the Rhenish cathedrals of Worms, <a te | 
; and Co- 
imens of the same in the qhusthes where the wolves aggregate in huadreds. 


a dome, in Sta. Foeca. 
—— noted ia the wars between Belisarius and Narees and 
Goths, and afterwards a chief city 
cimen of the Greek cross in San Ciriaco. 


Gelub and Coblent 





ence, Andernach, Boppart, Boon, 

logne alone presents four fine spec 

of Sta. Maria of the Capitol, the Apostles, St. Gereon, and St. Ursula. 
From the destruction of the Gothic kingdom of Italy to the coronation 


of Charlemagne, the Lombards hold the foremost place in ite history. | 
Bringing with them no architecture of their owa they adopted the Roman- 


= as they found it, aod by harmonizing its yet disjointed parts, aod 


ing new features and new details, they endowed it with a connected | 


system of forms, infused into it a new life, and, in short, originated a 
style which prevailed wherever the Latin church spreads its influence. 

Based upon the beauties of the Basilican and Byzantine styles, whilst 
producing numberless examples of excellence ia the more immediate 
circle of its operation, it gave birth to an off-pring far more glorious than 
all, in the noble churches of Rhenish Germany. 
Lombard invention, the Campanile, or bell-tower, must ever occupy the 
most distinguished place : amongst the features, the profuse employment 
of sculpture, historical, legendary, and chimerical, both detached and iu 
bas-relief, and of surface ornament, wherever an excuse for its apptica- 
tion could be found, is eminently characteristic of the style. 

For the domical churches of Aquitaine, the work of De Verneil should 
be consulted. The existence of a Venetian colony at Perigueux, and 
subsequently at Limoges, occasioned the introduction of the numerous 
purely Byzantine churches that claster round St. Front, that of itself a 
close copy of St. Mark’s at Venice. Turving to the south of Italy, we 
find the Normans, in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, masters of Apulia 
and Sicily ; aod there they adopted the Saracenic pointed arch, which 

robably became thus transmitted and applied by their brethren in 
Sranee and Eogland. The various specimens of Romanesque in the south 
of France we cannot do more than ailude to, In the north and west, and 
especially in Normandy, the Romanesque churches bear an original im- 

ress which has justified the application of the term “ Norman ;” and at 
Born the noblest examples of the style are presented tous, A somewhat 
different development of the same style thence grew up in England, and 
to which the same comprebensive title is applied. 

Such is a slight sketch of the different varieties of Romanesque which 
bear an impress from Byzantium in a greater or less degree. p 

The duration of R que arebi e in its many varieties com- 

rises a period in history so eventful as to yield in interest to none. In 
dawn of the style to which modern ingenuity bas applied so sugges- 








tive a name, we see reflected, as in a mirror, the first symptoms of the | 


decline of Roman art. In the Basilican architecture of Constantine, the 
struggles of the early Christians and low state of the arts are vividly | 
portrayed in the adaptation of old forms and materials to the necessities | 
of a new worship, resulting nevertheless in a form of temple never after- | 
wards abandoned. In the architecture of Byzantium, the union of the | 
East ond the West is plaialy typified ; and when gazing with awe upoa 
its mighty examples in Veuice, Sicily, and Constautiuople, its long ages 
of misfortune, resulting from the ill-assorted union, pass before us like | 
the incidents of a troubled dream. In the Romanesque of Italy, or Lom- | 
bard style, we read the record of that race of northern warriors who, in 
vited by Justinian to cross the Danube and check the power of the Ge- 
idw, afterwards passed the Alps, and pushing their couquests from city | 
city, flaally remained ssed, during two centuries, of a large por- 
tion of Italy, until the mighty Charlemagne, first of the Teuton Cesars, 
revived once more the Empire of the West. Io the Romanesque of Ger- 
many, as illustrated by the magnificent churches of the Rhine, we are re- | 
minded of the part played by the successors of Charlemagve in their pro- | 
longed contest for the dominion of Italy, and their incapacity for realis- 
ing his noble conception of a revived empire. Finally, in the Roman- | 
esque of northern France and England, the eventful history of the Nor- | 
mans in those countries, and their still stranger adventures in Sicily and | 
Apulia, come before us with all the poetry of romance,—with all the | 
vigour of reality. 

Of such times is the history of Byzantine and Romanesque architec- 
ture the exponent. | 

We bave already briefly traced the leading phases in the decline of | 
Greek literature, as represented by that of Byzantium, until the final | 
destruction of the empire. We have also alluded to the Latin literature 
of the Augustan age and its two succeeding centuries. During its “ til- 
ver age,” so styled, taste had gradually declined. The long residence 
of Hadrian at Athens bad implanted in that monarch a partiality for its 
peelinena and learning ; and the royal example acting upon the national 

lection, the language of Rome became Hellenised. Yet, thoagh the 
great writers of the Augustan era were not replaced, there were not 
wanting authors of talent, and many of these were Christians. How far 
literature was affected by Christianity is a question often discussed, but 
its decay was independent of such influence. In the early days of 
Christianity the writings of Lactantius and Tertullian might alone re- 
deem the charge ; and, at a later period, such men as Ambrose of Milan, 
Salpicius Severus, Augustine, and Jerome,—the latter placed by Eras- 
mus on a par with Cicero,—might well contest the palm with their hea- 
then contem: les. 

Bat the empire bad become unwieldy and heterogeneous, and the in- 
fluence of the capital was not felt in the distant provinces; and, though 
schools were established and professorships instituted, yet, by foreign ad- | 
Se the language became infected by barbarous idioms, and "7 

y- 





| 


or several centuries Latin was the language of the court, the govern- | 


ment, and the higher ranks of Constantinople ; but from the reigon of 
Justinian its gradual oblivion amongst the Greeks may be dated. To 
the people and soldiers of his Asiatic provinces it was unknown, and 
even a. ministers of state but imperfectly understood ; and bis Iusti- 
tates, , aud Pandects, which had been composed in Latin, were, 
after a short conflict, translated into Greek, and the original forgotten, 
In the reign of Leo IIL, and during the coatinuance of the empire, al- 
though the Hellenic race formed but a small proportion of the popala- 
tion, and the name of Greek was only applied to the lower orders of the 
Hellenic Themes, the Greek language alone was used throughout the 
state, Yet, in their lowest degradation, at in their highest prosperity, it 
still was the custom and pride of each subject of the Byzantine empire 
to style himself a Roman. 
The separation of the Greek and Latin churches followed closely on 
restoration of the western empire by Charlemague. an the one band, 
——— of the Greeks in koowledge, ecclesiastical and secular, pos- 
session the language of Scripture and philosophy, and exasperation 
at the preference of the Latios for foreiga rather than Greek alliance : 
and, on the other hand, the contented tenure of the apostolic traditions 
and horror of Greek subtilties and heresies, all contributed to the mutual 
dislike so palpably evinced throughout their eventful history. Prospe- 
= made the Greeks reject the Romans; necessity made them concede 
solicit; hope made them temporize; and the true principle that 
nowhere better illustrated than in the advice of Manuel 


the last Greek E io their iations with the Pope caa 
Jobo Palwologus, in presence of the historian Phranza. 








to his son 


And here we must leave the subject of Byszaatiam, its history, and its 
arte, With each succeeding century its scene becomes darker aod more 


contracted ; and the line of empire defined by the laws of Justinian and 


the arms of Belisarius recedes on all sides from our view, uatil the Ro-| 

man name is at last represented by a strip of land, a lonely city, and a| lect ; but we should have 

scanty and bybrid race. Its fate, however, connected as it is with the | lost!” 

tant of the world’s revolutions, must ever ocoupy a prominent | 

Its nse merge impressed more or less upon succeed- | I 
te in ft. 


pose io history. 
ing styler, albeit the 





has possibl 


Amongst the forms of 


BY EDWIN F. ROBERTS. ih 

Ob, the glories of a sleigh ride in the sparkling, bracing air of a Ca- 

nadian ark sow The sky clear and exbilarating—keeoly bright, bat with 

le different degree of lucidity from that of bright summer’s day. 

sy rca et eee irk 

d to the music bf their chiming ,» ma lor the ‘ 

action country. The ty are —— > a yn — 
; are those 

slumber. Far away on our rig —. aw, ridge 

i i to the river, which is locked up in the iron manacles 

| ortbe. Wines King. A-bead, and right before us—whitber we are bound 

—over waste, and plain, and clearing—lies a snugly-sheltered village, 

| the bead-quarters of the “ lumberer” and the voyageur. Our destination 





| is not quite so far. : 
- This said destination is a broadly-spread, low-lying farmstead, with its 
almost numberless outhouses, consisting of cattle-sheds and dairies, corn- 
stores, roofings for winter-fudder, wood-stacks, aod other concomitants 
| surrounding the dwelling, all pallisaded by zig-zag fences, asso many | 
out-works to protect the comfortable citadel. Within it, warm fires | 
| blaze aud sparkle from the hage aad odorous logs crackling on the 
broad, bounteous hearth. In the great common chamber, raftered and 
| pictureeque as an antique gothic bull, are warm bearts and flashing eyes. 
| Bearded men and fair women are there—laughing maidens, and strap- 
ping young hunters, who have just shaken the snow off their furs at the | 
| portals. Despite the stern, yet musical barritone of the singing wind, as | 
it goes 


by, stinging cheeks, biting noses into purple, and making the | 
blood tingle, shouts of mirth and laughter rise above the boreal blasts ; | 
| and our leaping sleigh, gliding—flying along rather—to the music of the | 
| soft masical belle, is fast, fust approacbiug its terminus. | 
| In the mean time,” asks the reader, “ who occupy this sleigh ” oT) 
hasten to answer. ; , | 
| First, there was yoar humble servant, the narrator, Dick Harding by 
| name, but a few months back from the banks of the Isis, with the “ bar’ | 
in prospect, my “ governor” having @ snug interest in the India House. 
1 add a few of my personal items. Rather good-looking ; a fair shot ; a 
| stunning “‘stroke-oar ;” can hit with wonderful vigour straight out from 
the shoulder ; am five-feet-ten and—growing; can play the fiddle, a 
| game of pool, and have the temper of an angel. I had been one of a 
| party of veaturous sportsmen, “ going in” for something worthy of 
| Alexander, and, with fishing-tackle, spears, and “ shooting-irons,”’ had 
| done uo inconsiderable execution among the denizens of the Canadian 
| woods and sounding “ rapids,” and hunted the bear in his own bold and 
| picturesque fastnesses, 
| Enough of myself. Now for my companions. 

Place aux Dames therefore—for nestling by my side, wrapped up io 
| rugs and warm furs, is Lota d’Arville—a bright-eyed, rosy-lipped, 
laughing Canadian, as lovely a girl-woman of seventeen as glance of man 
ever res.ed complacently upon. The Canadian mother and the French 
father were expressed in her name. Her playfal lambent eyes bad exer- 
cised their sorcery upon me ere this ; and the modulations of a voice uo- 
equalled for its low, soft sweetness, completed the young Syren’s tri- 
umpb. This by the way, for we had exchanged no confidences as yet on 
a subject very near to my heart. : 

We were bound to a merry sleighing party at Windy-gap Farm—os- 
tensibly to a hunt upon a vast scale, which accounts for my two rifles 
and ammunition lying in the sleigh, and for the noble deer-hound, the 
third “ individual,” who had curled up his great body at our feet, and 
aided to keep them warm. I bad known her brother—-a young officer in 
the Cacadian Rifles—had killed “ bar” at the “ Salt-licks’’ with him ; had 
met Lota and her family on board a St. Lawrence steamer, and was now 
a guest at their house, enjoying their frank and bounteous hospitality. 

“ Hurrab !’ Through the keen, sonorous air, sleigh and horses bound 
along! “Cling—clang!” go the chiming bells. “ Crick—crack!” goes 
the long-thonged whip, with a sharp cheery significance. My “ Mada- 
waska Cariole,” a sleigh which is the perfection of locomotion, is not less 

rfection than the fiery steeds, with their sinews of elastic steel, which 

drive. 

Driving sleigh-tandem is the easiest thing in the world, when you are 
used to it. 1 was a member of the “ Tandem Club,” and reckoned a crack 
band, of course. I exulted in my skill now, as I bore my rosy compan: 
ion flying through the air, and the whip went “crick—crack!” like a 
double-barrel going off, and the sweet bells sang and chimed. “Oh! 
sweet echoes of far distant wedding bells,” [ thought—and the criep snow 
was split and shattered into diamond-dust under the grinding of the 
hoofs and the attrition of the “ruoners ;” and with an exbilaration I 
could not repress, I gave a vigorous “burrab!”’ which conveyed itself 
to Lota, wrap up in moose and bear-skins, and warm as a toast. 
sweet, girlish laugh echoed my exulting shout. 

“ You appear to enjoy this, Mr. Harding!’’ she said. 

“If I doa’t——.” +“ Crick—crack !” filled up the hiatus. What a pair 
of beauties! Phebus Apollo never drove their like down the 


eteeps | from his repose by the clatter of wheels or the hum of 





of heaven! The wily Ithacan never “raisec” such cattle when he 
cleared the stables of Rhesus of his horses! “ Crick—crack!” and the 
horses neigh aod toss their arching necks, and the bells are chiming and 
tinkling, and the mad, exulting rush uplifts one like wine. 

Iremark, to myself, that the sky has deepened into an intense, still 


darkening blue—darkening with a strange, unearthly, teneDrious inkiness, | pi 


betokening a coming snow-storm. No matter—* Windy-gap” is right a- 
head, and the welcome lights will blaze out of the casemeats soon, for 
the afternoon is wearing. 

On we go—but I do not see them yet ; and yet—bat no—it’s all right! 

“ Are you warm—quite soug, dear Lota ?” said I, halt turaing to look 

at the rosy, exquisite face peeping forth with so much furtive coquetry 
from its encadrement of white cosy furs. 

“Ob! so comfortable,” she auswered, with a nestling movement, and 

| a smile which made my heart leap joyously upward. 

But my attention was called away to the creeping, cre lar inki- 
ness of the sky. It was light, yet not day-light, but blue light—to coin 
a word ; that wintry bue of livid darkening steel always the precursor 
to a fierce change in the weather. This only made the long level plains 

| of snow gleam with a lustre the more daszling and intense. I remarked 
this, but with a momentarily divided and wavering sense. 
I had never (familiarly as we had grown, and I was “ honest as the 
skin between your brows,” as she was in fact)—lI had never said “ dear 
Lota” before, and the words were yet in mine ears like a sweet old bar- 
then. I loved her with all my heart and soul, bat I had never told it. 
I yearned to tell her so now ; but I thought it scarcely fair—not up to 
the mark of my manhood—to take what seemed an unfair advantage of 
the protection I was supposed to extend over her. I magnanimously re- 
solved to wait— choking down the words—bat not for long. 
| Meantime, “ Crick—crack!” went the long whip, and still “ cling— 
| clang” went the chiming bells, and the horses held on with uabated pace 

and splendid vigour, bat—where had “‘ Wiady-gap”’ gone to ail this time, 
for time was up, and we should be there by this? 

“ Goodness!’ exclaimed Lota, all at once, “how strange the sky 
| looks ; we shall have more snow—a heavy fall too.” 
| “I fear so,” I replied, “ but n’i , we'll soon be out of it.” 

“ We are very long, I fancy,” she continued, reflectively ; “ you have 
| driven there quicker than this before. Ob, Heaven!” she cried, with 
| the suddenness of a revelation, “ can we have lost the track ?”” 
| _ The blank question barped with a horrible jar on my most vivid fears. 
| Now or never was the time to be quite cool. 

“No, I think not,” I replied, with assumed carelessness ; “ we shall 

come to our landmark, presently.” 

“ A clump of firs—an old mill, farther on ; yes,” she added, “ I recol- 

passed them long ere this. Ob, I fear we are 


A cold chill seized me as I tacitly admitted that she was ia the right. 
could not account for my error, if such was the case. I looked round 


y yet to be de- | the borigon, but beheld no friendly siga ; it was oaly a circle gathering 


=> mast ever present an episode of singular interest in the history of | closer, and growiog darker the while. 


“ Alas! for proud B: itium : on her head 

The fire may smoulder, and the foe may tread ; 
Yet, with heroic look and lovely form, 

She mocks the deep, unconscious of the storm ; 
Her footstool is the shore, that hears the moan 
Of dying waves : the mountain is her throne. 

Her princely minarets whose spires on high 
Gleam with their crescents in the cloudless sky ; 
Her temples bathed ia all the pomp of day ; 

Her domes that backward fh the living ray ; 
Her cool kiosks, round which, from granite white, 
High sparkling fountains catch a rainbow light ; 
And the dark cypress, sombre and o’ercast, 
Which hints cold sleep, the longest and the last ;— 
Each scene around this haughty city throws 

A —_ air of action and repose : 

Each feature speaks of g w ‘d in gloom, 
The feast, the shroud, fap Ans the fomb.” 


| growl. The horses gave a startled swerve just as . g 
| lugubrious, but appalling sound came all at once from windward, wail- 
ing like a death-cry—a prolonged, awful, groaning discordance—over 
the white gleaming saow ; and then it died away. 
The horses halied trembliogly; only the shivering twinkle of the bells 
broke the death-silence that fell like eclipse over all. 


“ What is that?” asked Lota, in a shuddering whisper, as she clutched 
my arm. 
1 liste: 





Suddenly my brave deer-hound lifted up his head, and uttered a low 
icin An 


ned. “It is the wind sighing, and dying away in the pine forest,” 
I answered. 


“ And we do not go near the forest,” she said. “Hark! there it is 
again. Oh, what—hat can it be?” 

Again the indescribably hideous and lugubrious sound broke forth ; 
clearer—nearer. It increased ; it multiplied ; the horrible crescendo, 





understood, till that moment, what the concentrated essence 
of literal, deadly horror might mean. I never the shock 
before, or since ; ond Teeny Stes ees SS ee 
and played out the manfally. To have lost the way was 
enough ; but the wolves! and Lota! An instant I was numb and dumb, 

It was true, however. The severity of the weather, the migration or 
scarcity of the animals on whom these unclean creatures preyed, had made 
their hanger a raging, devouring madness. They were encroaching on 
civilized territory, and losing their usual characteristic and craven 
cowardice—were approaching the habitations of men, 
and settlement. Woe to those in their path! As the infernal howl rose 

ly again the horses darted away with a shrill neigh of fear, and 

deem —hoginain to recover myself—in an direction, 
while “ Terror,’’ my noble hound, stood up with every fang bared, 
and every hair erect, waiting for the enemy he had already scented. 

If my good horses had goue on so admirably at first, they sped off now 
like arrows from the bow, for the madness of fear added wings to their 
speed, as that of hunger did to our panting pursuers. I was growing 
cool ; Lota was pale, but calm. I felt proud of her, though it was cer- 
tain that if we escaped not speedily the brutes would run us down ; and 
then, horror of horrors! what a fate for her / 

I had two rifles, a revolver, ammunition, a spear, and a wood-hatchet 
in the “sleigh.” I conveyed my intention to Lota. ‘‘Can you load 
these weapons with those cartridges ?” I asked. 

“ Yes,” was the answer; and she loaded a “ Fuller” and a “ Manton” 
with true hunter’s skill. I took one rifle—looked back—the pack was 
increasing. I fired, and Lola loaded ; and one after another fell, to be 
devoured by their ravenous comrades ; and still the horses sped oa. 

The accursed things were, for all this gaining ground. Doubts, fears, 
hopes, trembling were at my beart as I turned to the sweet girl whose 
life or death were all in all to me, and said : 

“ Lota! if we die together, remember that I loved you—none but you! I 
tell you now, if I may never again,” 

“ Kill me first,” she whispered ; 
You have my heart. Richard ——” 

“Oh, Lota! best beloved! what a momen: to confess ; and I know not 
if I feel pain or gladness most.” 

“There are now no secrets between us,’’ said Lota, smiling; “take 
this rifle; give me—the pistol; one kiss—soh! they come. Save me 
from them at any cost.” 

I thought my ears would have split at their dreadful yells, for they 
were now upon us, opening out to surround us; and though the heroes 
held bravely on, I dreaded, every instant, that sheer terror would para- 
lyze them. It is scarcely possible to conceive the unutterable horror 
that was circling us both ; young lovers with beating hearts, for ever, 
from that hour, interchanged with each other. 

With lolling tongues, eyes of flame, hoarse, deep growls, they had 
ceased to bay and how! ; they were closing in upon us. I remarked one 
huge monster in advance of the rest ; his object evidently beiog to leap 
into the sleigh from bebind. I fired—and missed him! The next moment 
his huge bulk came scrambling over the back ; his paws were on me; 
his fiery breadth on my cheeks ; and J expected, as I murmured a short 
prayer, to feel the fangs of the abhorrent brute in my flesh. A flash !— 
a crash!—a gush of blood—and the creature tumbled backward, shot 
through the throat, to the spine, by my brave Lota! Then I plied hat- 
chet, and split skull after skull, while the sleigh tore on ; but I was giv- 
ing up all hope, and turning round—Ob, Heaven !—to spare my darling 
a more hideous fate, when shots aad shouts rang around, and troops 
of dogs and hunters came swiftly to our aid, and—and we were saved. 

Providence had directed the sleigh to“ Wiady-gap ;”’ our firing reached 
the hearing of our friends, and brought them out in hot haste to aid us. 
We were saved ; and as I bore her fainting form into the hospitable hall, 
and clasped her tenderly to my breast, you may guess how sincere was 
the gratitude I breathed to Heaven. 

It was the prelude to a wedding, which occurred soon afterwards ; and 
you may be sure I never forgot my fight with the wolves, how pluckily 
my noble Lota backed me, or the somewhat original but apropos mode 
in which “I Told my Love.” 


“T hear your words ; I echo them. 


— 


MATRIMONIAL LETTER-WRITING. 


The age of chivalry, we know, is dead, and with it mach of the poetry 
of existence has faded into gloom. Sentiment is conventional and self- 
contained ; life has growa horribly uoromantic ; a chilling shade of 
monotony hangs over its incidents from first to last. In our very cradles 
we are matter-of-fact and unimagiaative. Dualoess marks our manhood 
as its own, accompanies us through all the tedious journey, and leads us 
at last to a prosaic grave. The empire of business has fairly com- 


A ney ad profit and loss reiga supreme over mankind, and 
ese tangibl rs 





ri ation. Wood-nymphs that haunted the forest 
glades have their innocent revelries broken in upon by the saws and axes 
of advancing civilization; the genius of each soli spot is startled 
sy voices ; the 
labourer plods home through the twilight without a thought of the sa- 
pernataral. Nature bas been disenchanted, aad our views about her, 
if more literally accurate, are confessedly far less interesting and 
picturesque. 
Marriage, of course, has fared as badly as everything else. It is a 
iece of business which lawyers and clergymen transact, aod in which 
the feelings of the parties concerned play but a subsidiary part. Mo- 
dero lovers are seldom transported into a forgetfalness of their banker’s 
balance, or of the advantages of a cautious settlement. Passion itself 
has an eye to the Three per Cents., and, in gaining pradence, has become 
sadly uapoetical. And yet here and there nature remains still herself. 
Society may be chilling, may have growa stiff, a frigid demea- 
nour may fitly typify the torpor which reigns within—still there is one 
department of mundane affairs where a wild impulsiveness lingers uoim- 
paired, and sentiment throws off the petty tramme!s with which fashion 
would fain shackle her. The humana affectious, outraged by unoatural 
repression, have taken refuge in the postman’s letter-bag. If we may 
judge by the specimeus which our Law Coarts to light, all the pent- 
up pathos of an undemonstrative age gushes out in the eessiies 
ia which actual or prospective busbands and wives keep each other mu- 
tually informed of the state of their affections. Fancy here wanders un- 
restricted, and she certainly seems to take the fullest advantage of her 
unaccustomed freedom. We fiud ourselves at once in Arcadia ; the 
stupid realities of life vanish in the background : here are the shepherds 
and shepherdesses, with blue ribands end flutes, dancing on the upland 
lawn, or telling their tale beneath the hawthorn tree, all as actual and 
genuine as possible. It is really oe im it result of our trials that 
they fish up these epistolary gems from t 
otherwise they must blush unseen. 
lady’s desk, or nea ly docketed in the gentleman’s despatch-box, they 
waste their sweetuess till at last the moment for revelatioa arrives— 
some judicial wizard waves his wand—and these treasures of delight are 
burried from their retirement, and become the property of the world at 
large. It is well that it isso. It is good for society to koow what little 
spots of verdure still bloom amidst its arid wastes. It is delightful for 
custom’s slaves now and then to be regaled with a stream of ie vee 
fresh, so natural, so pleasantly corrective of the stimulating 
which form their ordinary fare. The last few weeks have been un- 
usually productive in this line. A whole autuma growth of sentiment 
has suddenly burst iato flower. The Hon. Mra. Rowley’s is the choicest 
blossom. “ Nota line from you today, you naughty old Dabby! Poor 
Titty has been very ill to-day. I wish dearest Zooy were bere to take 
care ofher. * * * I told her you were such a dear, and how Titt 
How I detest to be separated from you, my ducky.”’ 
~ appeal seems to have :oused Dabby into activity, for in the 
next letter we find him reaping its reward :—* And did it write a nice 
little tiny letter to its wifey this —s Titty was delighted with it, 
and kissed it over and over again. My darling, 
Thank God! you say there is a chance of passin 
koew my dearest y’s abilities could do any 
about * * * Ever believe Titty to remain, &. 
Titty’s spirit of thankfulness for the dear Zooy’s intellectual proficiency 
seems to us particularly touching. Dubby must have been less than man 
if with such a sweet encourager he did not plange deeper than ever into 
his books, wrap his manly brow in a wet towel, and pass the dreaded or- 
deal with fying colours! 
And yet, alas, this summer sky is treacheroas—this tropical 
here is subject to terrible variations, It has its sunshine, and it is 
‘adise—its storms, and they are tornadoes. The sunshine passed, and 
the tornado set in with a vengeance. Just now, if we were to ven 
upon an imitation of so endearing a style, our conjectures would have 
take a widely different range—* Did it follow its little wifey up 
? Didit ee le eS ee 
dearest Zooy cut off y’s bair, 
net her with his wide-awake, or pinch her all the way from F; 
Y” would be the questions whose settlement, 








howling, sbrieking, and ravening, was not that of the wind this time. 
| “ Merciful God!” gasped Lota ; “ The Wolves!” 


= 
parties concerned, seems the most material. This is what 
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ta: There was evidently affection enough to bave | 
pres) poe 7 ao a life-time, if hasbanded with a little prudent 
economy. But such letters as these imply a state of things far too 
feverish to last. The most determined lover cannot remain for ever at | 
boiling beat. Nature insists upon & reaction. The darling }ittle wifey 
and the dear, naughty old Dabby get a litule tired of each other, and | 
then not a little cross. The bright stream that bore them so smoothly | 
along becomes ruffled and dark ; @ sentiment that raged just now sinks | 


With the changing phases of civilization, all kiads of jewels rise or | as the muezzin’s voice was heard from a neighbouring minaret summon- 


fall in public esteem. The diamond seems to have exerted its greatest 


ing the faithful to their devotions, three of the four spies attended to the 


influence during the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries, when | call; but the fourth, having the fear of the governor before his eyes, re- 
the belief in its mysterious properties was still rife throughout Christen- | mained to observe the dealings of the Frank and the Hindoo. Taver- 
dom. Merchants then travelled over the whole east, exposing them- | nier, however, was not to be so disappointed ; pretending to be without 
selves to every kind of peril, and enduring hunger, thirst, aod extreme | bread, he despatched the Moslem to the town in search of some, and was 


fatigue, to collect these glittering spoils of the earth, by dealing in which | 
they amassed priacely fortunes, purchased immense estates, and founded | 


thus at liberty to converse on business with the Banian. 
The Hindoo, now uorolliog his long dark hair, drew forth from among 


d 4 dies ; the altar fires burn low, and presently become mere | powerful families. Accident occasionally came to the aid of their skill | its plaits a diamond of so rare a lustre that the traveller was strack with 
dust ond ashes 3 the shrine is deserted, and the letters, with inconve- | and intrepidity. Amid the ruius, for example, of Constantinople, a poor | extraordinary admiration, It weighed nearly fifty carats, and its pure 
’ 


nient vitality, still remain a mournful mooument of an extinguished 
love. 
leys are not alone in their glory. There are other and by | 
oonie ee aspirants to epistolary fame. We go back a | 
week or two in the annals of the Queen’s Bench, and we come upon 
another corret of the tropical order. This time it is the gentle- 


man who commits himeelf. By trade he was a watchmaker, and appears | 


occasionally to have served his country in the Royal Artillery. in the | 


Railway station he drove a flourishing | 
Arcade at the -~ bis teolings ae fle nearly as well regulated 5 | he had found a prize. Abandoning his plough, therefore, and wrapping | officer on the Malabar coast for what he called an honest profit, which, in 
his time-pieces, and a young lady appeared to seek recompence for his | 


trade in clocks. 


fickleness. She was in the confectionery line, and the attachment proba- 
bly began when the wearied watch maker sought a solace from the fa- 
tigues of a mechanical existence in the transient delight of Bath-bans and | 
ginger-beer, His gushing nature speedily relieved itself by throwing off 


soldier, in turn, disposed of it to some one else for a few shillings; and 
thus the jewel proceeded from band to hand, uati!, fur a comparatively 
small sum, it became the property of a merchant, who obtained for it, 





boy picked up a diamond which he sold to a janizary for fourpence ; the | transparency appeared to be without flaw; bat the money he had with 


him fell greatly short of the price of so precious a jewel, though he could 
not restrain bimself from gazing at its beauty. “Do not waste your 
time,” said the Hindoo, * but meet me in the evening outside the city 


from Sultan Mourad II., the sum of a hundred thousand crowns, So, | walls; bring a safficient sum along with you, and the diamond shall be 


again, in Iodia, a poor peasant, turning up the soil with his plough, was | 
strack by the peculiar glitter of a pebble lying among other stones. 
Stopping his oxen, he picked it up, and though he understood nothing of 
gems, immediately, with the quickaoess of an oriental, persuaded himself 





yours,” At the time appointed, just as the shades of evening were thick- 
ening into night, the merchant, without attendant or witness, repaired 
to the place of meeting, and the dealer, being trae to his word, brought 
along with him the gem, which Tavernier afterwards sold to a Datch 


up the pebble in a rag, he walked, barefoot, a distance of forty miles, to | all likelihood, was coasiderable. 


Golconda, where his good-fortune directed him to an honest mercbaat, | 


The quickness and penetration of the diamond-dealers of Golconda, 


who informed bim he was in possession of the largest diamond in the | which invariably excite the astonishment of strangers, may easily be ac- 


world. What sum he obtained for it, is not stated ; but it was suffi- 


cient to enrich both himself and bis descendants. The history of this | 


couated for by the nature of their business education. At the age of six 
years, the sous of the dealers commence their studies ; not ia schools or 


7 te of which were produced in Court. | stone, if it could be given in full, would form a volame. Having been | colleges, but on the public mart. The boys are formed into a sort of 
no lose than 375 love letters, some purchased by an ambitious chief, eager to barter his ornaments for poli- | 
| 


There is a wildoess about them, and a slightly involved construction, 
that bespeak an ardent temperament straggling for expression. “I do 
hope, dear, you do not doubt me ; do you, my girl? I love you as much 


tical power, he presented it to the great descendant of Baber, Aurung- 
zebe. From him it passed down, through various vicissitudes, to the last 


guild, at the bead of which is the senior of the company. They are each 
furnished with a bag of gold and a pair of scales, and thus equipped, 
they seat themselves cross-legged in a circle, and await in sileace the 


f the same day by day, as I am the same | Sikh ruler of the Punjab, and became, by victory, the property of the | coming of the sellers. When a person with any precious stone presents 
as over, drer, ond 1 Wilak of you He oo he Boy 4 | Kast India Company. However vast might be its value, they made a | himself, he delivers it to the head of the guild, who, after due delibera- 


Robert, dear Clara, as I always was.” By degrees (it is humiliating to 
record such frailty), Robert the semper idem of wooers, cooled, and con- 
descended to adopt the ignoble pretext of ill-health. Like a shirking 
schoolboy, he put in an cgrotaf, and Clara naturally became alarmed. 
His language, however, r ined as temp as ever. 

honour your ear good heart. I am afraid, dear, 1 have sunk much in 


+ 





not marry you but the one I told you, dearest girl.” Clara’s feelings, 
heteens Oan not to be so easily soothed. She pined and fretted in the 
discharge of ber pleasing duties at the pastry-cook’s. Tarts had become 
a cruel mockery—no sugared delicacy could reach the sorrow which 
raged within. She had but one comfort—a photograph of ber fickle 
loved one, in his full artillery uniform. By degrees her inattention to 
the tarts became so excessive that the pastrycook dispensed with ber ser- 
vices ; and the jeweller, who by this time had his eye upon another vic- 
tim, became more wildly oratorical and more entirely unsatisfactory 
than ever, till at last we leave him ruthlessly joking at the wedding- 
breakfast which graced his union with the second lady, who we sincerely 
trust may avenge her predecessor’s wrongs, and make ber husband as 
miserable as he deserves. ; 

Next @ pastoral scene awaits us, touchiog in its rural simplicity—two 
children in two neighbouring villages, Playing mad pranks along the 
healthy leas of Moreton-in-the-Marsh. As they sat side by side at the 
village school, a mutual attachment sprang into existence. With a 


charming diffidence the gentleman availed himself of an artificial mode | 


of expression. He shrank from addressing bis Lotty in his own rude 
strains, but he sent her a lock of hair and a valentine. Its language was 
at any rate sufficiently explicit :-— 

sd I love but thee, 

- O smile on me. 

Lotty was naturally touched, and everything for a while seemed to smile 
upon the love so clearly expressed and so delicately demanded. Disa 
po ntment, however, was at hand. “Two lives bound fast in one with 
golden ease” was a dream never destined to be realized. By slow bat 
sure degrees, the attachment died away ; and when we next take up the 
correspondence, we find the lover coolly describing himself as ‘ Yours, 
&c.” As the lady’s counsel pointed out, there is something extremcly 
suggestive in this unfeeling abbreviation.’’ Fancy peers down into the 
dreadful chasm that lies between this and his first effusion. History tells 
us nothing, but we guess the more. The whole gamut of intermediate 
sentiments must have been run over, as the cooling lover passed in rapid 
transition from the eloquent brevity of the valeatine to the stolid indif- 
ference of “ Yours, &c.”” No wonder the outraged Lotty flew for ven- 
geance to her country’s tribunals—noo wonder an indignant British jury 
at once esvoused her cause, and ded heavy d ges against her 
unfeeling deceiver. 

It is really quite a relief to come down from these romantic heights to 
the dull level of ordinary and preeaic business. Lovers appear to be 
rational everywhere except on paper. In the Common Pleas the other 
day, there appeared as a plaintiff a young lady whose matter-of-fact 
shrewdness contrasts delightfully with the wild extravagance of most 
people in her position. She came to “ take the law” of an ardent, but 
capricious tallow-chandler, who had trified d ally with her feel- 
ings. “I wish,” be was reported to have said, in a conversation with his 
intended mother-in-law, “ I bad a house to let you, for you should have 
it.” “I thought,” breaks in the prudent young lady, ever with a keen 
eye to the main chance, “ that you bad house property.” “ No,” replies 
the faithless candle-maker, “ mine is better—it is ground rents!” One 
can imagine the glow of satisfaction with which this financial explana- 
tion would be given and received, and the pradent young lady’s content- 
meat at fiadiog economy and sentiment poiating in the same direction. 
Pradence, however alas! as well as passion, was d d to disappoi 
ment. Circumstances shifted, the lover’s sky darkened, ae lady 
found the fickle candle-maker—ground-rents, tallow and all—slipping 
her fingers, and with characteristic shrewdaess determined to seek in the 
Cc Pleas an at t for her slighted charms, and a pecuniary 
Tecompence for the loss of so much poetic bliss, and so mapy material 
advantages.— London paper. 


TRADE IN DIAMONDS. 

Known from very early times, the diamond has always retained for 
itself the principal place among jewels. Still in the east, a supersti- 
tious feeling attaches itself to this stone, about which innumerable fables 
have, in various ages, been current. The orientals believe that certain 
diamonds shine in the dark, so as to be used by solitary students for 
lamps ; and at Bagdad they say, in the reign of Haroun al Raschid, a 
youth was discovered in an oratory reading the Koran by the light of a 
diamond as larze asa hen’s egg. With respect to size, the exaggeration 
is not very great, since the stone found at Koloor fell little short, before 
it was cat and polished, of the dimensions attributed to the Bagdad stone 
by the imagination of the Arabs. 

The trade in diamonds, though often so highly lucrative, did not form 
& separate branch of commerce till a comparatively receni date, and even 
now is seldom entirely detached from the traffic in other gems; yet it 
demands so much skill, acuteness, and experieuce, that those only achieve 
great success who devote themselves exclusively to this department of 
trade. lis profitableness, however, depends mach on fashioa, on acci- 
dental variations in public taste, aod on flactuations in the supply, re- 
ee by no law, and therefore not to be foreseen or guarded against. 
be — aay ae = will turn up, science is unable to deter- 

e. y are fou mountains and on plaias,ia ploughed fields 
and io marshes, in India, in Siberia, in AeA pe in pase Some- 
times there is a scarcity of them, at other times a glut; but whether 
scarce or plentiful, there has never since their discovery been a period 
during which they have not constituted a favourite article of regal and 
imperial magnificence, and been thought to lend additional spleadoar to 
beauty itself, 

Torougboat the east, queens and princesses never consider themselves 
Properly apparelled unless they bave a blaze of diamonds about their 
Waists, oraaments of the gems flashing between the tresses of their 
Taven hair, and d ding in fest upon their bosoms. Sultans and 
chiefs also aim at producing effect upon their subjects by decorating 
their Persons after the same fashion, and studding the hilis and scab- 
bards of their poniards and sabres with jewels. Here, in Exrope, the 
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“T love and 


your love. © bat do not for a moment think it is for any cause I would | 


present of it to the Queen ; and under the name of Kohib Mountai 





, or 
of Light, it was bebeld by millions of the Eaglish people, beneath a strong 


iron grating, at the Great Exhibition of 1851. 


ration, hands it to the boy next to him in age, and he to the next, until 
it has made the circuit of the whole body. It is supposed that by some 
touch of the hand given while passing ou the gem, the boys intimate to 


When a diamond-merchaut travelled eastward from Europe, wherever | each oth ¢ their favourable or unfavourable opinion, for not a word is 


he made known bis destination, princes and grandees were sure to in- 
trust him with fresh orders, particularly ia Turkey and Persia. Before 
he reached India, therefore, his commissions were often so numerous 


| that he had much difficulty, even in the mart of Golconda, to fiads gems 


sufficient to supply the demands of his customers. The great traveller, 
Taveroier, may be looked upon as a fair representative of the diamond- 


| dealers of his age. Being a man of more than ordinary intelligence, who 


extended the sphere of his observations considerably beyond the limits of 
commerce, be was ofien consulted by the most powerful princes, whose 
uoderstandiogs, however, were not always commensurate with their 


| riches and authority. Of a conversation which he once bad with a shah 


of Persia, he bas left a minute and curious account ; but as it did not 
turn on the diamond.-trade, it would be beside our purpose to repeat it, 
When he made known his intention of visiting the lodiaa mines, most of 


| those with whom he conversed sought to dissuade him from realising his 
| design, by representing them as encircled by every kind of danger, ma- 


laria of the most deadly kind, forests infested by wild beasts, aad tribes 
of men surpassing the worst of these in ferocity. But the traveller, con- 
fidiog in bis own experience, despised dl! thelr warnings. He had in- 
variably found perils vast and threateniag at a distance diminish as he 
approached, especially where be had to deal with mea, who might gene- 
rally be conciliated by fair words and the act of putting confidence in 

em. 

The condition of the Deccan, it must be owned, was far better than it 
has been since. At the present day, it would bardly be safe for a mer- 


{chant with large bags of gold to travel from the coast of Malabar, 


tbrough the gorges of the Western Ghauts, to Bejapore and Golconda, 
since be would be nearly certain to encounter predatory bands of Arabs, 


| breaking away, perbaps, from the service of the Nizam, or on the way 
| to offer to His Highness the use of their swords. Thugs, Phansigurs, 
| Dakoits, and other robbers, in spite of the police organised by the Eng- 


lish, might likewise have something to say to bis treasures and to his 


| throat. But in those days of Mogul supremacy, when the sceptre of 


Delhi was stretched with more or less vigour all over Lodia, the adven- 
turous diamond- merchant landed at Surat, familiar to all readers of the 
| Arabian Nights, and made his way without let or bindrance to Golconda. 
| There, under the charge of an apothecary, he left a large portion of bis 
| wealth, and with the remainder proceeded to the mines. 
| Nearly all the old writers dercribe the scene of their operations in a 


{ vague and unsatisfactory manner, which imparts an air of romance to 
thei 


eir ts, but pels us to bave recourse to more modera authori- 
ties when we would acquire precise information. Tbe diamond-mines of 
India are chiefly situated between the Kistnah and Pennar rivers, and 
many of them cluster about both banks of the latter stream. The gems 
| are found in the alluvial soil, or in rocks of the most recent formation, 
| in lands not greatly elevated above the level of the sea. Not far distant, 
| however, are ranges of hill about a thousand feet io height, ia one of 
which the Pennar rises, and after forcing its way through a gap in the 
other, flows through « channel alternately sott.and rocky, through the 
district of Nellore. The search for diamonds still gues on as of old ; the 
speculators farm from the government plots of ground, more or less ex- 
tensive, which they enclose with a low fence, within which they carry 
on their operations. Large gems are rarely found, but when they do 
turn up, a third of their value is claimed by the government, which is 
therefore far more grasping and oppressive than in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, when it was satisfied with a duty of 2 per cent. from the seller and 
bayer. The enthusiasm which once animated this branch of industry bas 
almost entirely died day. The work is carried on languidly both here 
aod at Sumbhulpore oa the Mabanuddy, where 60,000 men, women, and 
children were once beheld diffused like swarms of bees over the plain, 
digging, washing, sorting, or bearing bags of jewels in the matrix to the 
offices of the overseers. Smaller diamonds are discovered by their 
sparkle amid the gravel, which shows they are a Sm of larger 
stones broken by accident, because when entire they are wrapped in a 
crust, polisbed and shining indeed like pebbles on the sea-shore, but dis 
closing no other symptoms of the brilliance within. 

Nothing like a philosophical history of precious stones has yet been 
written. We know nothing of the chemical process by which nature 
forms them, nothing of the materials of which they are composed, for all 
that has been discovered by experiment amounts to this, that the dia- 
mond may be destroyed by immense heat. Practically, it is observed 
that it acquires certain peculiarities from the nature of the soil in which 
it is found. When perfect, it exactly resembles so much pure water, con- 
gealed by nature's chemistry, aud rendered harder than the hardest me- 
tal. When its interior is exposed, by polishing, to the light, the rays of 
the sun descend into its depths, and playing and wandering there, are 
reflected, refracted, and interming!ed, so as to produce an almost super- 
natural blaze of. splendour. From this unclouded brilliance, the diamond 
passes through a thousand intermediate changes to absolute black, when 
it presents the ap ce of transl tebony. Occasionally, when it 
bas been steeped for thousands of years in a morass, it assumes the hues 
of the beryl or of the topaz, or even of a ay = my —— The last 
is least in esteem among the merchants, who detect its lurking blue by 
examining it under the thick foliage of a tree. In Europe, lapidaries 
study the water of the diamond in broad daylight ; but the Hindoos, for 
this purpose, prefer the night. Placiog a powerful lamp in a square 
opening in a wall, they stand before it, and bold up the diamond between 
the finger and thumb against the stream of light, which enables them to 
detect the minutest flaw in its interior. 

When the trade was at its height, a merchant arriving from foreiga 
countries was waited on by the governor, who explained the rules in 
conformity with which business was carried on in the place ; he then, if 
the stranger consented, took all the money he had brought with him into 
bis keepiag, and bound himself to answer for its safety to the smallest 
fraction ; bat both Mabommedan and Hindoo deulers were so addicted to 
the practice of fraud, that the government found itself uoder the neces- 
sity of keeping the strictest possible watch upon them A secret war, 
indeed, was always carried on between the rulers and the merchante— 
the former seeking to obtain their share of all profits made ; the latter, 
to elude their demands. 1a Tavernier’s case, four inferior officers were 











same taste, a little modified, prevails. Men do not id 
or ridicul to wear di d- rings, while women are often vainer of 
these brilliants than their own personal charms, The wife of an English 
ambassador appeared, not very long ago, at the French court with a 
millioa’s worth of jewels on her dress, so that, as she moved beneath the 
vast chandeliers of the Tuileries, che looked like a personification of the 
mioes of Golconda. Most persons will remember what marvels have 
been wrought by diamond-necklaces,and how the fate of thrones and the 
of whole nations bave been influenced by one woman’s a 
aeudiee A) a Calcutta, a carious wy for dia- 
y ernor-general’s ball. caught a 
uaber of fireflies, and stitched them to ber dress in dimlaative bags of 
auze. effect beyond conception. As she moved, the 
shot forth thelr light, oo that the side of or areas vies te iebaed 
the chandelier seemed to be spotted with fire. 
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granted him, lly as a guard of honour, but in fact as epies upon 
his proceedings, for, having never been accustomed to honesty, the 
wortby governor found himself under the necessity of suspecting and 
pews A everybody. Bat Hindoo craft easily ou the heavy 
wits of the Moslems. Que day, as the traveller was seated enjoying bim- 
self in the midst of his guards, a native merchant approached, dressed in 
mean attire, and displaying every external token of poverty, but, accus- 
tomed to the devices of the Hindoos, the European took no notice of this 
fact, and invited the Banian to sit down beside him. He was, of course, 
a dealer in precious stones, though, apprebensive of the rapacity of the 
government, or preferring mystery belore open 

enter upon business in presence of the 

however, timed his visit well ; the bour of prayer approached, when 
these disci ef Mohammed waald, be conjectured, in opine of all earthly 
pose waty mr to repeat their orisons in the mosque. As soon 
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spoken or a look exchanged, as far as the keenest observer can perceive. 
The diamond is then weighed, and either bought or rejected. Every day 
they make up their accounts, and divide tlie profits equally among them 
all, save that ove quart_r per cent. is given iu addition to the eldest boy. 
If, however, he should be unlucky enough to make a bad bargain, the 
entire loss fails upon him. But so great, as a rule, is their skill, that 
any member of the guild will, in case of pressure, take it at its full price 
the purchase of any other without the least examiuation. 

Much the same system is pursued oy the older dealers, except that 
they affect greater mystery. It has been already stated that a percent- 
age of the gains made by the dealers is paid to the government ; and as 
eastern rulers are generally unscrupulous in all trausactions with their 
subjects, the latter have recourse to the most subtle craft in self-defence. 
This fact will satisfactorily account for the following mystical method 
of buying and selling. The nature of the article to be transferred and 
the denomination of the coin being uaderstood, the seller spreads out the 
end of bis waist-shawl, and places his hand beneath it; the buyer imme- 
diately iatrodaces his band likewise, and the pantomime commences. 
The use of language on these occasions is entirely abjured, so that, ou 
the Exchange of G da, millions may pass from man to man in abso- 
lute sileace. Two or three hundred merchants, perhaps, seated in cou- 
ples upon the floor, are engaged in making bargains, which, taken alto- 
gether, would represent the wealth of whole kingdoms. When the buyer 
offe:s a thousand pagodas, he grasps the entire hand of the seller, and 
for every thousand gives a separate pressure. If he grasps the flogers 
oaly, be means five hundred ; one fiager, one huadred ; from the middle 
joint, fitty ; from the lower, ten. There are masonic tokeus for smaller 
sums, but these seem to have escaped detection. It is obviously practi- 
cable for persons who do business after this fashion to estimate their 
own income-tax in defiance of the government myrmidons, and thus the 
most opulent of the Hindoos are able to conceal tue amount of their 
riches, and the extent of the transactions they carry on. 

Mort Asiatics entertain peculiar notions respecting silence, and it was 
from them, unquestionably, that Pythagoras learned to associate disuse 
of the tongue with the study of wisdom. At the Boraoeo diamond-mines 
there is a superstition counected with this subject, which may be worth 
mentioning. The persons employed in the wasbings are enjoined to ab- 
stain at least from loud talking, lest they should offend the presiding 
spirit of the mines, who, in revenge for the disturbance of his repose, 
might frasirate their search after the riches be dispenses to mortals. 
Yet all sounds are not displeasing to him: with the voice of a woman's 
singiog his ear is charmed ; and if; in addition to a sweet voice, sbe hap- 

n to possess a beautiful t , be pours the jewels without 
stint into her lap. 

A complete revolution was brought about in the diamond-trade, in 
1844, by the discovery of the mines of Sincura, in Brazil. For ages, it 
had been known that the diamond was produced ia that empire, whence 
the King of Portugal obtained the gem long regarded as the fivest in the 
world. But in the year above mentioned, accident threw open to the 
enterprise of the Brazilians what may be denominated the great diamond- 
fields, which have been not unaptly compared to the valley of Sindebad, 
and the jewelled gardens of Aladdio. All the social phenomena since 
witnessed at the diggings of California and Australia, were then exhi- 
bited at Sincura. The sugar-growers deseried their works, the mer- 
chants their counting houses, sailors their vessels, and even effeminate 
gentiemen their pleasures, and rushed to the diamond-mines, where fora 
while they picked up jewels by handfuls. This new source of wealth 
was discovered by a slave, who, having collected gems of immense va- 
lue, travelled a great distance to dispose of them. The avarice of the 
authorities being thus excited, the elave was seized and thrown into pri- 
son, where meaos—none of the gentlest, we may be sure—were employed 
to compel him to disclose the site of his discovery. But the obstinacy 
of the African proved more than an equal match for the cruelty of the 
Brazilians, though not for iheir cunning. His escape was purposely on- 
nived at, but several Indians were put upon his trail, and these following 
biz like bloodhounds night and day, at length beheld him rooting up 
for diamonds at the foot of the Sincura Mountains. 

What became of the black finder is not stated ; but no sooner had it 
been ascertained that the precious stones really existed there in great 
abundance, than the population of the province multiplied as if my mira- 
cle, swelling in a few months from 8,000 to 30,000. To the credit of the 
government, freedom of search was granted to all comers, which at the 
outset induced the most fearful desperadoes, robbers, and murderers to 
engage in the operation. No police existed, provisions were scarce and 
difficult to be procured, and violence and assassination became common 
incidents. By de, however, a regular police was established, and a 
certain amouat of order introduced, after which the business was con- 
ducted in something like a civilised fashion. 

Three-fourths of the early exports from Sincura found their way to 
Eogland, the remainder was distributed through France aod Germany, 
aod employed all the lapidaries in Europe for several years. But bow- 
ever abundant may be the mines, the Brazilian gems are inferior in jus- 
tre, as well as in dimensions, to the oriental. Those of Paraguaca are of 
a dun colour, while such as are found at Lancoés are white or pale green, 
which are most highly valued in commerce. The flooding of the market 
occasioned by this discovery, diminished, as might have been expected, 
the value of diamonds, which, in a few years, sunk 25 or 30 per cent. 
The chemical experiments, moreover, which have lately been made in all 
parts of Europe, bave deprived this gem of its title to be considered ada- 
mantine—incapable of being subdued by the force of the elements. Ia- 
numerable experiments, however, bave now shown that a degree of heat 
insufficient even to effect the polish of the raby, will reduce the diamond 
to white ashes. But, though more indestructible, all rubescent gems are 
inferior to the diamond in beauty. In this quality it still surpasses every 
species of jewel, not even excepting the opal, which sometimes throws 
forth a wilderoess of brilliant colours in the light, It has been found, in 
the east, that buroing in a moderate fire improves the water of the dia- 
mond, and changes its hues from dusky greea, or beryl yellow to trans- 
parent white. 

In cutting and polishing these stones, very different processes are fol- 
lowed in different countries. Io some, a number of small facets are pre- 
ferred ; whilst ir others, the lapidaries aim at producing longitudinal 
flat surfaces, which permit the rays of light to pass undisturbed into the 
interior of the gem, where they are met by the rays entering through 
other faces, and create a commingling of brilliance which appears to kin- 
die before the eye. The objection to this !atter mode of cutting is, that 
it greatly diminishes the weight of the stone, though it undoubtedly 
gains in splendour what it loses in di i An dote is some- 
where related of a Venetian lapidary who, having been ey ee by a 
prin e to cut and polish a diamond, presented it to him so diminished in 
size, that he ordered him to ba put to death. Calculating upon the pos- 
sibility of such @ resalt, the Venetian had only cut a model io glass, and 
carried the real diamond in bis pocket. This, he produced to 

















calm tbe pr nce’s ; but immediately, reason aod argament, con- 
vinoed hike that the jewel, if reduoed Drconding to his model, would bo 
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worth far more than in the rough state. He was therefore commissioned | 


to do, with the owner’s consent, what, bad he done it previously, would 
bave cost him bis life. Many years afterwards, he used to point jocularly 
to his wife’s necklace, saying : 
be worth by a king!” 


—————=>__— 


GAMBLING, AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 


“ There is what my bead was thought to | 


THe Albion. 


“ Do you love her still? Say, do you?” 

| “Ido, with my whole heart and soul !”’ 

“ Well, then, I'll stake her!” 

| At these horrible words all the other gamblers started up, electrified 
| and speechless ; bat with clasped haads raised towards Stephen, aay 
| the expression of their faces, imploring bim to refuse. Bathe? Afi 

| of heavenly joy lit up his coantenance. He endeavoured to clasp the 


Le Marquis Angelo Foscarini was the last of bis name and title—one | hand of the marquis, but be was coldly pushed back ; and seeing that 


of the oldest families in Naples. He had been travelling for bis health 


for the last three years, when bis physicians recommended Dieppe 


to him, as all other places bad failed in restoring bis strength. This oc- 
curred in the month of July, some few years since. . 

His daughter accompanied him : the most beautifal of Italy's daugh- 
ters, where there are so many competitors for the prize of loveliness. 

Olympia was an only child: yet the marquis hed been married four 
ti 

"Boveqeed by ambition and pride, he could not even from her conceal 
his annoyance about ber sex ; for now his name, which bad been banded 
down in the d'rect line for four centuries, would perish with bimeelf. He 
would freely bave given bis immense fortune twice over, bis life, bis 
child’s life, all, to have possessed s son who would hand down his name 
to posterity. 
of a German princess, and all three bad died without his wish being ac- 
complished. He was old now, and worn by the intrigues of place and 
ambition. He felt himself going ; death stood before bim every moment 
more visibly, and to try and conceal the painful act from bis view, this 
last of the Foscarini endeavoured by gaieties and pleasures to crown him- 
self with the semblance of youth. 


le raised around him a rampart of 
debaucheries, orgies, aud gambling ; he flang millions away, and when, 
by accident, a thought of his child came across bim, it was in bitterness 
of spirit. 

“A woman! a woman!” be exclaimed. e 
a sufficient fortane for ber, a child of eighteen! What would she do with 

all my palaces? She would be affrighted by the heaps of gold which I had 
accumulated fora son! On, on, let us amuse ourselves while we may. 
I shall, perbaps, die to-morrow! R : 

Olympia a why her father lived thus. He did not spare her the 
knowledge of why he was so reckless, Without pity towards her, not 
caring for how much he pained her heart, he was tant! pr g 
ber as the cause of all. Cursing her and her dead mother, he cared not 
hcw much she, who so tenderly loved him, beheld the unsightly wounds 
of bis ambitious heart ; and when be saw ber in tears, his only resource 
was to leave ber alone, to weep in the bitterest sorrow a child might 
know, arising from a father’s cruelty. And yet Foscarini loved his 
daughter, not as 5 tather should have done, but as something belonging 
to himself—as something beautiful, the most exquisite of his possessions, 
a handsome piece of furaiture—hbis own. That was the reason why he 
always kept ber with him, made her travel everywhere he went, and 
refased her hand in marriage to the wealthiest nobles of Austria, and 
Italy. 

Seay with me,” he said. “I want to have you near me. You can 
marry when I’m dead.” 

When bis feverish nights of excitement had passed, broken down and 
trembling from a debauch of wine and gambling, be was in the habit of 
going to the baths, or seeking in the wave a renewal of vigour to pursue 
an existence capable of killing a strong man of twenty, and yet he was 
too unbappy to relinquish the excitement. 

One day be endeavoured to bathe alone, without his attendant, when 
the tide was coming in; but weaker than usual, he was carried away, 
and then flung in a fainting state upon the beach. The next wave was 
taking him away to certain destruction, when a young man, who was 
bathing, swam to his senseless form, and bore bim to land in safety. 

When Foscarini opened his eyes, he turaed to thank the one who had 
saved him, and, to his annoyance, recognised an officer from Trabans, 
whom he bad met at the baths of Pyrmont and at Vienna, and whose as- 
siduities towards Olympia had given him much uneasiness. 

A few words of cold thanks and politeness were exchanged, and the 
ouog German asked permission to call sometimes at the marquis’s 
otel. 

He was frigidly told that he might do so. 

At the end ofa month the Marquis and Stephen had become inse- 

ble. 

Still madly in love with Olympia, the latter was, however, too clever 
this time to manifest it so openly as be had done at Pyrmont. He al- 
lowed Foscarivi to think that he was cured of bis passion. 
Olympia without trembling or turning pale, and with perfect ease of 
manner, addressed a few place pliments to her, to which she 
replied in the same indifferent tone. 

Quite blinded, the old man, unsuspiciously yielded himself into the 
other’s hands. He made him his companion and confidant, and raised 
the curtain before him which had concealed all bis past life, and revealed 
the horrors which had been hidden b h the spleadour and garland 
of his fé«s. Stephen, however, koew it already ; Olympia had concealed 
nothing from him. For two whole = he had followed in the track of 
Foscarioi and his daughter, Thus Stephen passed almost every night at 
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At sixty he was the widower of two Roman ladies of bigh descent, and 


He spoke to | 


| play bad made a mortal enemy of that man, he drew himself up with a 
| nobility of feeling, to which his antagonist was a stranger, and said in a 
| solema tone— 

“ Marquis, if you will accept me for your son-in-law, here, before these 
| gentlemen, on my knees I implore you to take back all you have lost. But 

Pear it will be useless hoping—” 

| Perfectly !’’ replied the marquis in a tone of rage. 
| “ Well, then,” answered Stephen, coldly, “I accept your proposal ; 
’tis for you to fix what I shall lose if you win.” 

The spectators uttered a cry of horror. 
| Foscarini looked at them, from one to the other with a smile of con- 

tempt, and replied to Stephen’s last words with— 

“ Whatever you please.” 

There was a terrible pause. 

“I play your daughter,” said the young officer of Trabans, “ against 
| all that I possess, both here and at home, against my paternal iuherit- 
| ance, my name, my position, honour—all !” 
| “Tis well,” replied the marquis, and he flung three cards on the table. 
| They were three aces. 
| Stephen, without looking at his own, turned them up. 
| They were three tens, and the fourth of that namber also, 

“ Four tens!” exclaimed the naval pificer in terror. 
| “Four tens!” responded the two planters and the Parisian banker. 
| And ag all foresaw some fearful catastrophe, they picked up their hats, 
| collected their winnings, and prepared to depart ; but as they were say- 
| ing good-bye to the marquis, the ruthless gamblers even were affected 
| by the countenance of the father who bad lost his child, whose face was 
| bathed in tears; that millioonaire, who was reduced to beggary, seemed 

to ask mercy of the young man who had won all. 
| 4 Marquis Foscarini,” exclaimed Stephen, advancing towards bim, and 
speaking in a trembling voice, “ this is a horrible dream ; you have lost 
| nothing, I have gained nothing |” 

“T have lost nothing!” cried the old man, with bitterness ; “ ask those 
who have gone away laden with my gold if I have lost nothing! If my 
countenance, and my tears say that, my face and tears lie !”’ 

Thus saying, he disappeared before any one could stop him. Shortly 
afterwards Stephen found himself alone in the apartment. 

It was eleven in the morning. 

The young officer picked up the papers, the engagements, and the I. 
O. U.’s scattered about, and flung them into the fire. He wrote to tell 
—- what had passed, and then he quitted the hotel. 

Fifty steps from it he saw a crowd of people advancing. On a litter 
they were carrying a man who bad just been taken out of the water. 

It was Foscarini. He had been just saved in time to preserve life. 

Eight days afterwards Stephen, at midnight, entered his own apart- 
ment, and was informed that two persons were awaiting his return up- 
| stairs. They were Foscarini and bis daughter. 

* My visit at this hoar surprises you, doubtless, monsieur,” said the 
marquis slowly ; “ nevertheless, soon or late, it was necessary that I 
should come. t am here to redeem my engagement. You have won my 
daughter ; here she is. I bring her to you. I bave used no force to ac- 
complish it ; she has followed me willingly. Is it not so, Olympia?” 
| He asked this with a bitter smile, and thea continued— 
| “I bave now no daughter; but you bave not a wife yet, Monsieur 
| Stephen. I will never acknowledge you as my son-in-law. You are not 

noble enough for that. Olympia cannot be your wife until after my 
death ; nevertheless, she is yours. You see, then, monsieur, whether 
there remains anything to play for !’’ 

And while those gloomy words left the two lovers petrified, with the 
| feeling of impending evil, in the midst of the room, he quietly shut the 
| door, and placed the key in his pocket. 
| “My revenge, then !’’ he cried, in a low voice, oahe two pistols from 
| his bosom. “See, they are both unloaded, and pairs. I will charge one, 
| and you shall have the first choice. If I kill you, my daughter will he 
| mine ; if you kill me, Olympia will be free, and then she can best judge 
| whether her father’s assassin can become her husband !”’ 

Stephen endeavoured to expostulate. 

“If you take a step forward—if you utter a cry,” exclaimed the ex- 
asperated old man, “ I will discharge the pistol at her!” 
| And as he spoke, he pointed the weapon he had charged while speak- 

ing at her bead, 

Stephen, in terror and agony for one he loved, dropped into a seat. 
| Foscarini, without paying the siightest attention to his child, who fell 
| senseless on the floor, presented the two pistols to Stephen, which he had 

placed together for an instaat, changing them bebind his back. 

* Fire, or she sball fall the victim!” cried Foscarini, holding the cor- 

ner of a handkerchief to bis antagonist. 

Ignorant of whose weapon contained the ball, Stephen grasped his. 
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denly at the place where they had secretly encamped themselves, and 
took them all by surprise. “Now,” said I, “let us have a litile quiet 
talk. I know what P ae plans are, and have taken precautions against 
them. There is no doubt but that you have the power to do me serious 
injury, for you can perhaps destroy many of my cattle and sheep, 
waste my few out-buildings, and besiege me in my own dwelling. B 
mark my words, if there is to be war between us, it will be of most re- 
lentless character. I and my men are well armed and provided, and we 
shall take signal revenge for every injary you inflict. ider your po- 
sition and mine, and, having reflected, I thiog you will perceive it to be 
better that I should be your friend than your enemy. 

I know that it is the want of provisions and the prospect of the rainy 
season which have suggested to your mindsan attack upon me and mise 
for the sake of my property. I know that you are in want, and I can 
sympathize with you. Listen to my proposal. I will feed the women 
and children, and give a dozen of you profitable employment during the 
bad weather. Let the others disperse and seek out their own living ; for, 
having been freed from the necessity of providing for the helpless, you 
will have little difficulty in getting subsistence enough. You know I 
will keep my word. Take twenty-four hours to consider what you will 
do. If I bear from you then, it will be to accept my offer. If I do sot 
hear, then make up your minds for your complete extinction or for mine, 
for I will not rest antil not one of you remain to tell the tale of the ter- 
rivle warfare that shall begin between us. 

Thereupon I left them. In a few boars I received a notification that 
= were willing to accept my terms; and I eventually succeeded in 
making friends of them ; that is, so far as I cared for. never relaxed 


| my precautions, and their fears kept them from molesting me. 


_ The story I am about to tell you is one in connection with my frontier 
life, and will afford you an insight into some of its dangers. 

When the squatter desires to dispose of his holding, and make further 
advances into the country, one of the first things he does is to explore 
for a new place of settlement, and this is done by two or four men mak- 
ing separate circuits, and agreeing to meet at a given spot in so many 
days. One of the principal dangers attending such explorations was 
that of missing your way by some false calculation or other, and of being 
perhaps “ lost in the bush.’ 

This danger was not of very frequent recurrence, but it was one of 
sufficient importance for me to consider about frequently, and, after 
carefally inquiring into all such particulars as I could obtain ia relation 
to lost individuals, I arrived at the conclusion that the principal reason 
of such occurrences terminating — was, that the man who missed 
a | kept on wandering about in hopes of discovering it, and thus 
wasted the strength which would bave enabled bim to endure until his 
friends found him, and perhaps only rendered their efforts more impro- 
bable of success. A friend of mine used to reply to my reasoning, by 
inquiring whether it would be likely that I or any other man would 
calmly sit down and risk life upon the chance of some one exerting him- 
self sufficiently to discover me, or ot being gifted with such a calculatin 
mind as would pes him safely upon my track? I would then conpenl 
that, although I would admit that the tion would certainly be a dan- 
gerous one to be placed in, which would pat one’s life at such hazard ; 
yet believing a certain course to be the best, I would abide by it, and 
take the consequences, The sequel will show whether I was right ; but 
here I will farnish you with just one incident which bappened to one 
whom I knew. He had travelled for days on horseback along with a 
friend, and the’heat of the weather had excited such thirst ia bim, that, 
not haviog wherewithal to quench it, he suffered intensely. At last they 
arrived at a swamp, wherein they could get as much water as they 
pleased. They dismounted and drank, laving their dry and cracked lips 
with the precious fluid ; and after they bad partly refreshed themselves, 
one said to the other, “ Now, take solemn warning by what I am going 
to tell you. Never contradict, or irritate in any way, a man who may 
happen hereafter to be travelliog with you ander similar circumstances 
to these, ’Tis true, what you have said today would be unnoticed by 
men in ordinary modes of life, but excited as I have been jor the last 
twelve hours—feeling a kind of madness taking possession of my mind— 
every word which you have uttered has incensed me. Twenty times 
bave I had my hand on my revolver, longing with a passion such as I 
never experienced before, to shoot you down ; for I could then satiate re- 
ge and deliver myself from the torment of thirst by drinking your 

! Feeling my senses going, I secured my hands firmly together in 
such a position as did not enable me to reach my revolver. "Iwas well 
for you I had sufficient caution to do so—well for myself; bat may God 
deliver me from such pangs as I have experienced this day!’ You may 
imagine how his companion looked. 

To return to my own relation. 1t was towards the end of December, 
and in very fine but rather warm weather that I and another started on 
an exploring trip ; each on one of the best horses to be procured, and 
furnished with supplies calculated to last for a much lon 
the expedition would probably occupy. We were arm 
way, with rifles and revolvers, and bad arranged our plans with great 
exactitude. Kach was to take bis circuit separately, and at a certain 
spot on a given day were to meet. When one had arrived and waited 
three hours without the other appearing, he would understand that his 
friend had missed his way, and, in concert with anybody whose services 
he might be abled to enlist, would immediately set out in search for the 
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the marquis’s, and to meet his tastes, and, at the same time, if possible, | The two went off at the same moment. It was Stephen again who was | missing traveller. All the particulars were agreed upon so far as hu- 


keep him from going among strangers, he became a seeming gambler, to 
restrain the real one. 

Dariog @ month, be had played away ail the money he possessed about 
him and all he could borrow, and the more he lost, the better Foscarini 
loved him, for the marquis knew no happiness but in dice, no pleasure 
save in winning. 

But lack changed. 

The marquis bad a passion for a sort of loo called bouillotte, which 
Stephen affected to like equally well. It had already cost him ten 
thousand louis ; when one evening be arrived at the marqais’s balf an 
hour earlier than usual, with the last fifty louis he could then command 
in the world, and firmly resolved that if he lost them, he would no longer 
carry on the fearful game he had been playing, bat at once throw off the 

of hypocrisy and, demanding Olympia again in marriage from her 
father, calene by other means to wia him from his love of gambling. 
It she were refused to him, he felt all the desperation would seize upon 
him which was natural to a young man like himself, who had vaiuly 
sought the one he loved so long. 
oscarini and Stephen were seated opposite to each other, At their 
loo table there were a Parisian banker, an English naval officer, and two 
planters trom the Havannah. Stakes were immense. Stephen com- 
meuoed by ten louis, then ten more, again the same and then same. All 
were lost. He trembled. Foscarini laughed at the smallness of his 
stakes. With a band which appeared instinctively to draw back, Stephen 
placed his last ten louis before him; he held three deuces in his hand, 
and guined a hundred louis from the Parisian banker. 

At five in the morning be had won two hundred thousand piastres, the 
banker eighty-four thowpand, the naval officer twenty thousand, and the 
other two more thirty thousand. 

It was Foscarini who had lost all that. 

The gamblers drank a glass of punch, and amicably gave each other 
rendezvous for the evening. 

Evening came, and the play of the one preceding had been that of a 
ehild in comparison with it. Angelo Marquis of Foscarini lost all that 
be all bis palaces at Naples and Florence ; all his villas at 
the foot of Mount Vesuvius, and his property in the Campagna at Rome ; 
his , diamonds, all. 

The dey broke through the crevices of the shutters; throngh the 
double curtains the daylight cast its pale light, which made that of the 
expiring wax light of the red glare which we fancy an emanation of the 
infernal regions. 

Of the six intrepid players, four of them looked like statues. The im- 
mense losses of their host, the piles of money and | O U's placed before 
them, had petrified them. Only two men there found words or move- 
ment. These were Foscarini and Stephen. The former was searching 
in all his pockets for something more wherewith to gamble, and he 
found nothing, Never before had aman in this world such a pbysi- 
ognomy as that one. 

At last he advanced two daming eyes close to the other’s face, and in 
a low voice seemed to roll in his bosom like distant and threateving 
thunder, he said— 

 Monsiear, all that I possess is yours; what those other gentlemen 
have won is a trifle, bat you—at this present moment, you might say to 
me, ‘ Old man, leave my houee !’”’ 

“ Marquis!” exclaimed Stephen. 

“ Let me contioue !” the other cried, interrapting him. ‘“ We met at 
the Pyrmont; at the casino of Naples also, Young man, do you recol- 
lect that twice I told you that your attentions to my daughter were dis- 
pleasing to me?’ 

* But, marqais—” 

“ You loved my daughter then, and I had the right of showing you 
the door, But you loved her, did you not?” 


| victorious ! 
} —————— 


LOST IN THE BUSH. 


BY HERBERT FRY. 
| One of tle results of living on the other side of the Globe is that all 
| the usual iati d with times and seasons, or nearly all, are 
| completely changed, and that, having inverted our position in the world, 
we appear to have turned almost everything else topsy-turvy also. 
Christmas, which in this country is cold, 
| year in Australia, and is the season of harvest. A Christmas-day with 





the hottest period of the | Aorse gone. 


| man foresight could suggest, and then, parting each in bis own direction, 
we commenced our journey. Every morning, as soon as the faintest 
dawa eae horse and master were on way ; for, when the day 
adva , the heat became more oppressive, and I ped in as shad 
a place as could be found,—my hors: being permitted to graze upon su 
herbage as he could find ; bat the earth was so baked with heat, and 
the grasses, rushes, and shrubs so dry and hed, that, unless in some 
peculiarly favourable situation, be had little to feed upon. After seve- 
ral days’ journeying in this manner, I awoke one morning to find my 
Whether he wandered away, or was stolen, I knew uot ; bat 
*twas clear, as he had taken provisions with him, I must fiad him or 





the thermometer at 120°, appears a most unnatural phenomenon to Eag- | starv 


lishmen ; bat in Australia it is by no means uncommon. Other anoma- 

lies, or what seem to us to be anomalies, are to be observed there in 

abundance, bat I don’t know that any other appeared to me so extraor- 
| dinary as Christmas at Midsummer. And this you perbaps will scarcely 
credit, if you do not read the accounts published in this country from 
time to time. There the barometer rises before bad weather, and falls 
before good ; there the north is the hot wind, and the south the cold; 
there the swans are black, the eagles white, the bees are without sting, 
the birds withoat song, most flowers without scent; there the cuckoo 
coos in the night, and the owl screeches in the day ; there timber is too 
heavy to float ; the pears are wooden, with a etalk at the broad end, and 
the cherry grows with the stone outside ; there the mole lays eggs, and 
has the bill of a dack ; there the valleys are cold, and the mountains 
warm. I have only receatly returned a residence in Australia, of 
about seventeen years, and I have undergone a great many vicissitudes 
during that period, the remembrance of which indaces me sometimes to 
wonder that J ever survived them ; bat I have fortunately acquired suf- 
ficient capital to render it unnecessary for me to labour any more, and as 
lalways sufficient discrimination to observe that there is no Merve | 
in the world in whieh money can purchase so much as it can in England, 
I have returned home to spend my remaining days, as I hope, in peace 
and comfort. 

I have been a squatter—that is, I have always been one of those who have 
been perpetually eee boundaries of cultivated land. Beyond the 
frontiers, where colonists have yet settled, land is sold by the Govern- 
ment at a very low price, in order to induce enterprising men to extend 
their operations more and more into the country. Upon this the squat- 
ter locates himself for a time, turns it to grazing and farmiog purposes, 
proves by his residence there for a certain time its tenability against the 
aborigines, and baving thus converted waste ground into a valuable 
farm, sells it at a much increased price, and then moves on to another 
and more distant location. For this kind of life ceaseless vigilance is 
necessary ; for years I never performed the commonest offices of life with- 
out having a rifle alongside of me ; and never slept, bat with the know- 
ledge that at any moment I might have to defend my life against some 
secret assassin, or against a horde of barbarians, from whose bands, if one 
happened to be captured by them, death itself would be a welcome re- 
lease. 

Once I had a narrow escape from these le. They bad determined 
to set upon me at a moment which would have been singularly well 
adapted for their purpose, and very probably their schemes woald have 
ended in my total destruction. I had, however, conferred some small 
benefit upon one of the native womea, and she came secretly, and gave 
me warni l immediately determined to act in the boldest = 
manner—if they were capable of being made friends of, to be t 
with them ; bat if not there must be war to the knife, for life or death 
depended upon the question, and either they or I must die,—the eame 





e. 

I walked long and diligently in various directions, finding his track, as 
I thought, at one time ; bat when the sun rose high in the heavens, and 
shone more perpendicularly, the shadows of the track could not be dis- 
tinguished as they would be at early morning or in the evening when 
the light would fall more horizontally or obliquely. Imagine me, then, 
alone in the bush, without a horse and without provisions. I held a 
kind of council with myself after I had realized the trae state of affairs, 
and decided that if I did not succeed next morning in finding my steed, 
vhat I should retract my steps to where we bad bivouacked night of 
his departure, and there, preserving bs Bern. as well as I was able, 
tor every bead-drop of perspiration which stood upon my brow was, as I 
knew, so much drawn trom my vital power, and rendered my ae 
for endarance less great. My search also unavailing, after 
many fruitless efforts to recover him, I regained the place, the sad » 
where op Racer mee overtook me. Time , and although I has- 
banded smallest fragments of ion t remained to me, soon 
all was gone. There was no water near, and I ily grew ill, 
from chewing the a ¥ = sbrab as _ — . rT costa tue 
duced me v: aickly ; in that state, completely prostrate, I cou’ 

lie and think.” f took ab interest in com pe bebeg ban peue the bi 
when my companion would complete oration ; 

did sotcof course there was an end to both of us; T marked ia my mind 
the precise hour when he would start in pursuit of me, and I calculated 
minutely when he could arrive,—half past five in the afternoon of the 
third day from this—and that will be, of all others in the year, Christ- 
mas Day. My theory was upon its trial. 

I lay quietly as I could, bat excessively weak and very unwell. I 
tried to divert my mind from my painful situation, and perseveringly 
followed up, as far as my memory would carry me, the particulars of 
all the books I had ever read. Shakspere was my greatest mine of 
wealth, and passages from his plays kept perpetually recurring to me, 
Then I longed for some kind of amusement, and thought that if I bad 
had the strength I would have exceeded the of that old 
Australian shepterd of whom I bad heard it said that he once walked 
200 miles to buy a Jew’s-barp, for that was the distance of the nearest 
place where he could procure one. 

But I could not play one if I had it here, I am becoming so weak. I 
at some small pebbles or gravel Into my parched mouth, which is eo 
ry and hot, [ chew them, and so little saliva bave I leit that I blow 

them out again as dust. My lips having cracked, bleed slightly. Ah, 
horror! there is a bird of prey just perched on the adjoining rock. He 
bas scented my belplessness afar off, and whets his beak pre; 
Surely { can kill him with my rifle, he isso near. Just as I manage 
great exertion to lift my weapon be removes himself a little bey 
range. I drop my piece, exhausted and in despair. My head barns, and 
I for sleep, bat there sits the vulture who waits to gnaw my vital, 
Will he wait? Ob, dreadful thought! pray God he come not ere my 
life be gone ! 

Tam 0 pursuing Shuksperian recollections, and at length it seems 
wal eaten Setanl pustoranee ta teal tile of teat whieh be setdown. I 
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perpe og in banquet scenes, and revelling with the 
a est — —_ me I have a secret sorrow, a grief which none 
a know. I have committed some grievous crime, and dare not enjoy 
myself with the hearty roysterers round me. “ What, drink did you say, 
nk! of course I'll driak. Give me the flagon. Fill it to the brim and 

I will drain it at a draught to the bottom! I’m not one of your puny 
revellers. 1 drink like a mao shou'd. A toast, @ toast? Let him 
drink who can get it, for "tis only he who can’t that knows how ood it 
is!” The foaming draught is raised in ecstacy to my lips when the lord 
of the feast dashes it from me, charges me with being an intrader, and 
mands me “Begone!” I awake once more to the horrors of life. 
There sits the vulture, and here I lie, unable even to stir. Oh! fever- 
isb, burning sensations, how long shall I, can I endure ye! There are 

: a hope of rescue. 7 
* new Lie oney eep, for though anything be better then real life 
under present circumstances, yet these dreams are so exciting that they 
deprive me gradually of what little power still remains to me. Even in 
my semi delirium I feel the conviction of this, and I strive against the 
constantly increasing torpor Boman overcomes me, even so far as tempo- 

ily to render me careless of my fate. 
aT vill not suffer myself to droop into forgetfulness ; my mind shall as- 
sert its sway. By a strong mental effort, I apply myself once more to 
the silent repetition of familiar passages from the poets. Tis strange 
with what perverseness memory will respond to my demand. All the 
subjects which suggest themselves seem suddenly to be imbued with that 
objectionable feature, which of all others 1 am most desirous of forgetting. 
Somehow they all seem to refer to the horrible death which is betore me, 
and my fancy will aseert itself in spite of my will. A dull, heavy weight 
is at my heart like that which I felt —— as a boy at school, I had done 

hing wrong, and awaited punishment. E 
mo a been une more in A. first Australian settlement. My wife 
is there, and that first-born daughter whom I have not seen so long, for 
they told me she died ; yes, died from want and exposure in the bush! 
They know me not, and fly from me, saying that I am the valture that 
feeds on dead and dying. My tongue is tied, and I cannot explain to 
them that I am indeed their relative, though they know me not. 

And then I find myself really to be of wings, and I am,—yes, 
the albatross described in Coleridge’s Ancieat Mariner. I am far out at 
sea ; there lies the becalmed ship, and there the dying and emaciated 
crew, and surely I am one of them, I am the belmsman. A breeze 
springs up—a storm. I am wrecked ; yes, I am at times Crusoe, and 
again the shipwrecked Juan ; but a hideous vampyre is close at hand ; 
he has devoured my comrades, he will finish his repast on me. I koow 
him now, I saw bim long ago, he is the bird of prey, the valture, only he 
has changed his form. I hear the flapping of his wings, I see his relent- 


less eye, and I awake with fearful anguish to observe him really watch- | 


ing with that kind of patience which seems to be assured of an early and 
successful issue. 

Again I slumber torpidly, and dream. I am at home once more, not 
in Australia, bat in my early boyhood’s dwelliog amid my native bills. 
I meet them all, around the hearth of former days,—the dead, the long- 
lost ones. I fold again my own dear mother to my bosom, again I bear 
the silvery tones at which my darling sister was wont to greet me, and 
there in the old seat by the fireside my kind old father bids me welcome 
home. Ah, this is home, such as in all my roviogs I have ever sighed for. 
This is ease and enjoyment, and this domestic happiness. As we con- 
verse together there settles down upon my soul a holy, blissful calm, a 

ace so full of repose, a joy so tranquil and complete, that it seems as 

, until now, I bad never really known the delights of existence. Rest, 
rest, troubled heart, rest! for the dreary toilsome journey is at an end, 
and all beyond is blessed quietude. Sleep! while the troubled sea rolls 
on and dashes many a gallant ship to nought. Sleep! for its roar is so 
subdued by distance that only such murmurs reach this safe retreat as 
tend to luli me softly to repose. Sleep! for thy friends are here and none 
shal! dare disturbtbhree. Sleep! ; 

In the bright frosty moonlight I desery the spire of our old village 
charch rising high above the trees, and from its old and time-worn 
tower there peals a ch’me of bells so joyously. How they do sound 
through the rarified air, and how many sweet associations do they recal. 
And now I kaow the occasion of their pealing. It could not be from any 
other cause. Tis the Christmas rejoicing! "Tis the oft remembered 
bight, and could be none but that anviversary of peace, and goodwill, 
and blessing, which thall be eternally held in thankfal commemoration. 
The belis chime on and disperse their cheerful music on every breath 
abroad to celebrate the holy festival, and as their notes rise and swell 
upon the ear or fall in fitfal cadence, they proclaim to all ‘* the blessed 
tidings of an everlasting peace.” B 2 

. . 

How I recovered from my abject state of exhaustion I do not recollect, 
but when I afterwards gained strength to make enquiries, I learnt that 
my friend had fortunately arrived ia time to save me, and was enabled to 


is implied by the wordenjoyment. Dryden’s celebrated lines embody, in | portion of law for iteelf. And how could “ the example” reach the mil- 
a very few words, an accurate view of this distinction :— | ye of ee, to keep the multitude of casee out of court, if it were 
| not for publication ? how could even the judgment, in all its force and 

Glor: uu hy Mey —_. bile, rightful bearing, be understood without the details which point its mo- 

Never ending, still beginning, tives and application ? 

Fighting still, and still destroying. | This, however, is only the narrowest view of the manner in which the 

If the world is worth thy winning, | positive instruction of law may address the host of men and womeu 
Think, oh! think it worth enjoying. | called “ society ;” and the judges, we say, like honest and enlightened 
Lovely Thais sits beside thee, | gentlemen,—which means men brought nearer to the full type of their 
Take the goods the gods provide thee. | kind,—are beginning to feel their opportunities, and therefore there du- 
Whatever Timotheus might say or thiok, the greatest part of the happi-| ties, in this behalf. It is not that we desiderate a Bench “ preaching” 
ness of the world lies in the toil and trouble never ending, still begin- | the set law of morals to the valgar,—the law itself will see that the mo- 
ning, with which he contrasts in so emphatic a manner the temper which | ral rule shall be enforced, so far as civilized understanding bas yet agreed 
contentedly dwells upon and enjoys the goods the gods provide. This | upon it ; and those who are prone to sin are not often recalled by preach- 
enjoying temper is precisely that which constitutes what is known as| ing when it speaks in the sacred voice of religion,—otherwise, never. 
geniality. Horace’s picture of the man who “ indulges bis genius” is | But it is as men, explaining and illustrating the incidence of law, and the 
made up of ‘plenty of logs on the hearth, and a day passed in drinking, | Collision of law in its straightforward, firm course with the straying of 
whilst Soracte is white with snow ; and the popular notions of Christ- | weakness or ignorance, that the judges can help people out of court to 
mas ran parallel to this in a very curious manner. understacd the bearing of the clinical lecture on their own cases, and 
The greatly increased importance attached of late years to this temper | thus to do their law at home. And it has already been ascertained—let 
of mind is a very curious and significant fact ; and it is still more curi- the most stern of us never forget it—that some three-fourths of positive 
ous and significant that almost all popular writers seem to feel that to | criminals err through ignorance and helplessness alone, some fifteen-six- 
be without it is not only a defect on their part, but a sort of sin which | teenths being redeemable by training as well as instruction. And how 
they make the most frantic efforts to avoid. This factitious geniality | is society to train its rising generation, without itself knows? It is not 
divides itself into two main branches, one of which owes its origin prin- | by suppressing these reports that morals will be subserved, but by render- 

cipally to quasi-artistic, and the other to quasi-theological considerations. | ing the lesson more complete. _ 

The former class of writers constitute what may be called the neo-Cockney | The opportunities begin to multiply to our hand, but they have as yet, 
school. They are gentlemen whose theory of literature, like that of their | it appears to us, been used only in a timid and superficial way. Ia the 
predecessors of thirty years ago, is that the rules and principles which | Case of “ Gibson versus Gibson,” aa important point was decided in re. 
were formerly supposed to be authoritative on the subject are exploded, | gard to the custody of children. The husband had married a lady whose 
and that the true method of writing is for the author to put himself at | father allowed her some means. About a year after marriage, however, 
ooce upon terms of the most unrestricted familiarity with bis readers, to | five years back, the husband ceased to be a bridegroom, and deviated in 
take every sort of liberty with them, to joke and gambol before them on | Many ways; until at last bis father-in law, in whose house he had 
every occasion, and to be constantly clapping them on the back, and | lived, declined to be any longer his host. On this, Gibson proceeds 
calling them “ old fellow.” This art has occasionally been cultivated | for “restitution of conjugal rights,”—after he had broken the 
by men of really great powers, of whom Professor Wilson was perhaps | Marriage vow, after he had spoken and wriiten of his wife in terms 
the most remarkable. The broad Scotch, the whisky, the sporting, and | Of aversion, spicing what reads as if it were meant for a “ love 
all the other drapery of the Noctes Ambrosiane, were only modes of per-| letter’ to auother lady with derogatory comparisons. The Court 








petually pressing on the uttention of the readers of Blackwood’s Magazine | 
the reflection that its principal contributors were uucommonly jolly fel- | 
lows, who enjoyed life in the most extraordinary manner. A little of | 
this is all very well ; but it is curious to observe how very soon we get 

more than enough of it. When the whole series of the Noctes came to be 
published, the most ardent Scotehman must have fe!t that the four or five | 


volames acted upon the intellectual appetite, much as the six Solan | 


comes, or rather is from first to last, simply disgusting. One of these 


way accident at which he was present. he genial mode of doing so | 


buttered rolls. 


a fund of enjoyment aud animal spirits I See how I overflow 
with playfulness and frolic, and admire and love me accordiagly.” 
The other class of genial works to which allusion bas been made con- 
sist principally of novels, written by men who consider themselves bound 
to protest against ascetic views of religious belief ia favour of that sort 
of theology which pervades Mr. Kingsley’s publications. This way of 
writing is a great deal better than the Cockney style, for those who adopt 
it are generally men of much more thought, education, and reflaement 
than the gentlemen who view literature as a sort of Astley’s Amphithe- 
atre, which they are to enter bead over heels, shouting *‘ here we are 
again ;”’ but they agree with them in the determination to put a cheer- 
ful enjoying colour upon life by some means or other. The device to 
which they most commonly resort is, the introduction into their books of 
@ superabundance of amusements and adventures, and the eadowment of 
their heroes with every conceivable attribute of physical perfection. The 
atbletic and courageous clergymen, the sturdy infidels who are converted 
to a manly Christianity, aod marry lovely schoolmistresses in conse 
uence, the accounts of hunting, fishing, shooting, and boating, which 
\l so large a portion of the books to which we refer, are introduced for 
the sake of the inference that righteous, God-fearing men (the word 
“ religious” bas a bad reputation with writers of this school) enjoy the 
world in which they live, and the exi-tence to which their Maker has 
aced them. 


convey me home before vitality had completely departed. ’Twas long | introd 


ere I regained my strength, for my privations had caused such a shock to 
my system that considerable carefulness and good nursing were requi- 
site to restore me. The memory of my Christmas Day in the bush will 


never be obliterated. rn 
———»>—__—_ 


GENIALITY. 

There are few words which have obtained greater currency of late 
years than “ geniality,” and the popularity of any word which describes 
meatal peculiarities Relacgs a circumstance worth notice. ‘ Genial,’’ 
in the last century, wasa word whick was only saved from the imputa- 
tion of being pedantic by its claim to be poetical. When Gray said of 
the obscure heroes of Stoke Churchyard— 

Chill pena ressed their noble rage 
And tress the gonial carvent of their eonle— 

he was thinking, as he constantly did, rather of the Latin poets than of 
the English language, and he probably failed altogether to convey any 
very definite notion of his meaning to the vast majority of his readers, 
In our own times, the use and the meaning of the word have both become 
popular. One of the commonest of the laudatory phrases which form the 
stock in trade cf a certain class of reviewers is—“ This is a thoroughly ge 
nial book.” It is a word which is used when it is desired to praise a 
man’s temper, not so much at the expense of his understanding as at the 
expease of the carefulness and accuracy of his style. It is not common 
to speak of a book as genial which is written in a style thoroughly 
formed and well co All the higher qualities of the mind, in so 
far as they are expressed in style, are, if not opposed to geniality, at 
least foreign to it. Clearness, force, logical arrangement, beauty of 
—_ and expression, may not only exist apart from geniality, but ge- 
nerally are apart from it. The writers who have the highest reputation 
for this quality are usually too well pleased with themselves, and far too 
intent on pleasing their readers, to give themselves the troable of mea- 
suring their thoughts or their with any great amount of care. 
Indeed, ~ almost always rely for their popularity, especially in the 
case of a school which is obtaining a noxious degree of influence in the 
present day, on a studied negligeuce and license of expression, which 
sometimes becomes the most odious of mannerisms. 

The principal element of geniality is, no doubt, the power of, and 
tasie for, enjoyment. A “ genial’’ writer is almost always a writer who 
not only enjoys the act of writing—for this is frequently the case with 
the bitterest of cynics—but bas a sort of affection for the things about 
which be writes, and feels all the kindly elements of bis nature drawa 
out by their contemplation. A genial novelist likes his characters, and 
& genial essayist puts forward pleasant views of men and things. The 
word is not eo frequently applied to the graver and more sustaiued kinds 
of composition. People do not talk of genial history, genial science, or 
genial treatises on morality ; and if they do talk sometimes of genial 
philosophy, it is because philosopby, in these days, is much addicted to 
preferring the shooting jacket and slippers of reviews and magazines to 
the more carefully adjusted dress which is appropriate to elaborate 


_ The opinion that the power of enjoyment and the taste for enjoying 
ie are not only not universal, but even rather uncommon, is one which 

iil surprise no one who has observed with anything like attention the 
habits and feelings of any considerable number of bis fellow-creatures. 
Most people start in life with a certain triskiness of temper, but even in 
boys this is a very uncertain and intermitting state of mind. The com- 
moa impression made on men in general, but certainly on Eng- 


lishmen in particular, by the observation of life is extremely sedate and 
orem at ladetaleely large proportion of the entrgy which is 
em ed upon those great standing occupations b 
whieb society is carried on ; allen io : 
almost end 


and, though these oecu are the source 


of constant and 


To many—we should most the writers of the one 
school are simply dlegaseee whiles the confident bearing of the other is 
not free from a strong tinge of swagger and a strong suspicion of bollow- 
ness. The truth is, that enjoyment forms an exceedingly small element 
in the life of most men. The material of which life is made may be, and 
probably in many cases is, satisfactory, for there can be no doubt that if 
life not only was an evil, but was felt and perceived to be such, the po- 
pulation would be speedily thinned by suicide or by viee. People would 
not bring into the world and rear up families of children, if they did not 
on the whole find life a pleasant thing. It does not, however, follow 
that because they find it pleasant they eojoy it. With the immense ma- 
jority of men, enjoyment is a casual and transitory state of things, which 
fills up re! their lighter moments, and has not mach to do with their 
deepest feelings and most permanent concerns. To this large majority, 
therefore, geniality is yery frequently unwelcome, or, at least, it is only 
welcome it takes them out of themselves, and leads them into a 
train of thought and feeling foreign to that in which the greater part of 
their lives is passed. For a man who has no wish to protest against this 
habitual level of feeling. who recognises it as the fixed and proper tem- 
per of mind in which life ought to be passed, geniality has compara- 
tively few charms. It is at best an elegant amusement for an occasional 
state of mind; but if it is habitually indulged and artificially 
forced to pervade all the relations of life, it becomes as nauseous as sweet- 
meats mixed with meat and bread and cheese. To such persons no com- 
ment seems so appropriate to much of the popular literature of the da 
as the saying of Solomon—* I said of laughter, It is mad; and of mirth, 
What doeth it ?”—Saturday Review. 
——— 
THE TEACHINGS OF THE DIVORCE COURT. 

We still hear it gravely debated whether the publication of such cases 
as come before the Divorce Court does more harm or good ; and we are 
somewhat surprised to observe the high class of intellects which are un- 
able to perceive that, while the suppression could do nothiog but irre- 
trievable harm, the publication is needed to effect the complement of 
good secured by vhe law. 

The su prezan pets is peculiarly clear. It is one of the most pre- 
cious rights secured to us by our constitution, that no man shall be de- 
prived of any other right save “ according to law,” enforced by respon- 
sible judges, in the full sight of the public. Let the judg~s exercise any 
free “discretion” in such t and strange iuterpretations of 
* the law” would pass unchecked,—the sharp point of the wedge iatro- 
daced in favour of “ authority,” one of the names assumed by the po- 
litical Satan. Soppress the printed publication, and how, in this maiti- 
tadiaous land, cau any sufficient represeatation of “ the country”’ assist 
in the administration of justice as it now does, noting every error, check- 
ing even the honest judge when for one instant he deviates, and sustaia- 
ivug for our Anglo-Saxon Bench a character unprecedented and un- 
equalled? Bat what we are more immediately concerned with is the 
direct “ morai”’ effect of the publication ; and ia regard to this particular 
class of cases,—we say it with a sincere reverence for the Bench,—our 
Judges are but beginning to understand the full uses which they make of 
the opportanities before them. And naturally so, for the institution it- 
self bas only jast begua with any such popular social extension as to af- 
ford the materials for warning aod mora! iostraction. 

If we mistake not, the law works chiefly “by example.” Justice is 
rendered in the individual case, and in the rights of one the rights of 
all are recognized and confirmed, “ the country” being in court, its in- 
tereste at stake, every time any one individual stands bis trial. Bat thus 
the Judge is, in truth, disposing of the rights of multitudes who never 
come iato court at all. It would be poor work, hopeless, if every case 
whieh is governed by the law, and governed by the verdict of jury or the 
judgment of judge, had to be brought up, dealt with authoritatively, 
investigated, settled, and recorded. Not only could it not be done, but a 
society in which there was any ‘endency to such a state of is iteelf 
balf disorganized and unfit to continue. No; only a fraction of the cases 








traly governed by the law come before the courts. Society, guided 
custom, the judgment of the courts, and = canmple,” does the vast pre. 








decided that a man, whose conduct had been such as that shown on evi- 
dence in this case, had no right to “ restitution of conjugal rights,” no 
right to the custody of his own young child ; and, instead of granting his 
suit, made him pay the costs of a judicial separation. A jadicial separa- 
tion only,—for the woman is not released unless, besides proving that her 

pani untenable, she can prove that he has inflicted “ cruelty” or 
deserted her. The instruction conveyed in the judgment on this case 





geese acted upon the physical appetite of the gourmand in the old story, | Will throw light on come minds that wander uncertain on the outskirts 
who ate them asa whet. In the case of the swarm of small writers, who | Of life ; but there is something in the nature of the claim to “ restitution 
have not a spark of Professor Wilson’s powers, the effort to be genial be- | Of conjugal rights,” ia conjunction with the whole spirit of the claimant’s 


conduct in deed, in word, and writing, which will probably become by de- 


gentlemen, for example, wishes to give —— an account of a rail- | gtees clearer to the judicial mind, and thus on future opportunity be more 


explicitly illastrated for the enlightenment and improvement of husbands 


requires that he should begin with an accoust of bis breakfast, and hints | aud wives out of court. 
about bis landlady. So be leads off thus:—* Breakfast. Hot coffee and} |The case was remarkable in another incident. One of the witnesses, 
Splendid coffee—how I admire you, Mrs. Jones. The | the busband of a lady to whom the suitor had sought to pay some of his 
juiciest of mutton-chops, I could kiss you, Mrs, Jones!” and so on | aberrant attentions, avowed himself auxious to ascertain the true rela- 
through any number of little jerking collections of words, which have as | tions between the letter writer and the lady. Strange avowal, since the 
much claim to be considered sentences as a polypus has to be treated as | best person to give the information was evidently the lady herself! 
a vertebrate animal. This style of writing is only a way of saying to all | Grant that a man may “ be deceived ;” it seldom indeed ha 
whom it may concern, “ See what a pleasant, lively fellow Iam! What | is so when, with earnestness, self-sacrificing affection, and the implicit 


pens that he 


trust which is the test of earnestness, face to face he asks a woman, who 

has shared his life, to teli him truth, Womanhood seldom, indeed, re- 
| Sists that appeal ; or if it does, there must be other reasons which render 
| the appeal worth little to either, and which should leave no middle course 
between thorough undisguise or a recognition of that estrangement which 
has become a fait accompli. By sincerely studying the lessons of these 
courts, and comparing them with the experiences of life, men may clear! 

learn bow vain and fatile it is to put a force upon the actions of eac’ 
| otber, unless they can attain, which they can, to guiding and shaping each 
| other's wishes. For what “ gentleman” would put a force upon a woman 
| against her wish? And yet, to be “ gentlemen” and “ ladies” is simply 
| to be in that state of cultivated faculties, habit, and heart, which best fits 
| people to be with each other in any relation of life, By study of this 
| kind, man may at least arrive at the perception how easy fi is, with pa- 
tience, affection, and with vot grudging “ charity,” but genuine desire to 
| spare others the pain of their own weaknesses, to acquire such resistless 
| influence, not ouly over the conduct and the professions, but the very 
| wisbes of their charges in life, as would amount to “ tyranuy,”—were 
| tyranny not, ex facto, incapable of any such tenure. Io most of these 
cases the starting-point of wrong is selfishness, We do not use the word 
so much to indicate a “ bad” quality, as the want of insight, the imper- 
fect sense of life, which makes men and women put themselves first. 
“ Pleasure” we may, after'a poor fashion, enjoy alone, even when selfish- 
ness mocks the companionhood it seems to share ; but “ happiness” never 
springs in our self, always has its essence, its being, almost its existenge, 
out of our self ; 80 that they who would be happy must be mainly intent 
| on making others so. It is a commonplace, which the Judges of the Di- 
| vorce Court have ample opportunities of striving to make lip-ackuow- 
ledging people really understand. 

The case of “ Sopwith versus Sopwith” has been mentioned as import- 
ent for exemplifying the way in which very respectable, and perhaps not 
vicious persons, are more aud more employing detectives as spies in pri- 
| vate life. In this case, a discontented wife leaves her busbaud’s home, 
| tries to find him guilty of the sin her absence might almost excute, and 
| to that end sets policemen out of uniform to haunt his life—to dog his 

steps, listen at doors, spy through keyholes, and watch bis shadow on the 
wiudow-blind,—without success. Most justly did the Jadge scout the un- 
English trick ; bat how full of moral is the tale as to the spirit and mode 
in which wives may seek to enforce their “ rights”. fail! Alas! 
that any woman seeking her bueband’s love should fail! 
| Alas! that any woman should hope to gain it through the police, or 
rough terror of the law! Alas! that any woman, or man, either, should 
uot read the lessons often recorded in these courts even for those who 
| win their suit. We look to other cases—the husband pursued for adul: 
tery and cruelty, not appearing to the former charge, and retaliating the 
| latter with a prosecation for Feriary and, in court, autobiographbically 
| relating bow he bad been “ idiotically in love” with the woman whose 
| follies and whose person he made the subject of “smart” criticiam and 
| of violence which he seeks to explain away as being only balf in earnest. 
Turo we to the case of a husband judicially se for cruelty, which 
he secks to extenuate by detailing his own exasperations and regrets, 
| In this last, one little incident, as they say, “speaks volumes.” The 
busband discovered one day that “some particular sherry that I was 
very fond of was all gone,” and he “ had noalternative bat to believe she 
had taken it.” Suppose it trae! O hasbands, what man of you can rule 
the heart of woman, or so much as share it, if your “fondness” is intent 
ona “ —— vintage ; if you can desire the sherry which you taste 
in ber despite ; or relish it half so well as when it passes her lips,—those 
lips of bers which should be your own, but will not be while you know 
not how to taste the wine of life in that fashion ! 
And, Judges, tell the poor fools what these lessons mean !—Spectalor. 


———= 


ENGLISHMAN AND FRENCHMAN, 

Though the dialogue on French affairs published last week by the 
Times has failed of baving the slightest effect on Eaglieh opinion, it bas 
excited a good deal of interest, through the prevalence of a ramour which 
associated two conspicuous names with the interlocutors. Perbaps there 
| is but one Frenchman in Paris who is so anxious as one of these speakers 
to convince us that we are not going to be attacked, and bat one Eng- 
lishman who is so ready as the other to admit the force of arguments 

which cannot but have been weighed by everybody who has bestowed an 
hour’s thought on the question. Yet, after all, it is a point of the very 
scantiest importance whether this dialogue really reflects a genuine con- 
versation, or is merely an Imperiatist argument invested with suspici 
candour and fairness by the Platonic form into which it is thrown. 
| Everybody knows that the Emperor of the French does not wish this 
| country to be alarmed at his preparations, aod everybody is aware that 
Mr. Cobden and his friends are ready to be satisfied with the very feeblest 
reasons for differing from the popular view of the Imperial policy. 

The Englishman who takes part in this dialogue appears to bear, for 
the first time, that a great augmentation of the French navy was pro- 
jected during Louis Philippe’s iy The fact is nevertheless notorious, 
aad all that can be said about it is that it is a fact very convenient to 
Napoleon IIL. It may even be a coved that, without some such pre- 
text, the present Government of Fraoce would scarcely have ventured 
on its present equipments. There cannot, we conceive, be mach doubt 
that, when the Emperor determined that France should be fully armed 
at sea, the advaotage of sppealing to Louis Philippe’s kaown intentions 

bat an answer would it not be to the 
remonstrances of a suspicious ally, that after all the Freach Government 
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was doing no more than had been designed by the most pacific monarch 
who has sat on the French throne! The answer, however, has been 
given, and has been found unsatisfactory by all Englishmen but one. 
Indeed, it depends for its cogency on the assumption that an act of Louis 
Philippe’s ought to be regarded on this side of the Channel in isely 
the same light as an act of Louis Napoleon’s. Louis Philippe’s exten- 
sion of bis naval armaments would have been pretty well understood in 
this couutry. He gave, and would have given had he reigoed til! death, 
the whole of his personal influence to the maint of peace. There 
was probably no one Freoch statesman with whom be would not rather 
have quarrelled, and no conceivable party combination which he would 
not rather have confronted, than suffer himself to be entangled ia war. 
But, at the same time, he was as far as possible from wishing to place 
himself in direct antagonism to the warlike aspirations of bis subjects. 
He knew much too well their pride in the past, aod their hopes for the 
fature, He trusted, however, a8 was too often his way, that by mere 
dexterity he could flatter French atnbitiou at the same moment that he 
kept the peace of Europe. ; ; 
lis policy, unfortunately for his family if not for himself, consisted in 
always practically leaning to the pacilic side as often asa crisis arose, 
bat at the same time in affecting to be as ready for war as anybody else 
when a just cccasion should come. Hence he was fond of manufacturing 
the edgetools which he was determined his countrymea should not play 
with. His armaments were always beyond his real necessities, and his 
Ministers were permitted to hold language at which bis neighbours might 
fairly have t.keon umbrage bat for their long experience of the spirit ia 
which the French Government was carried on. The very augmentation 
of the navy to which bis successor appeals, though not projected with 
any hostile intentions towards Eoglund, was meant to recommend his 
Government to that portion of the public which never tired of clamouring 
for an English war. The principle on which it proceeded war aa assumed 
necessity that France ought to be in a position to cope with Eogland on 
the seas. As soon as it was carried some little way towards accomplish- 
ment, it did create some uneasiness in this country, and it would bave 
caused mach more if it had advanced very near to completion. But 
still, at the worst, we should have bad some security against aggressi 








Aastria of those rights either by negotiation or by force. She has ad- 
mitted the right of the people of Ceatral Italy to choose for themselves 
the Government and the dynasty which are, in their opinion, best calcu- 
lated to secure their happiness, But Eagland, whatever she may done 
in other days, does not now go to war for ideas and sentiments. She | 
will be quite ready to recognize any Government which the people of 
Central Italy may establish for themselves, but she does not feel called 
upon to thed her blood or lavish her treasure in order to establish that 
Government for them. 

If these were her views when the power of Austria was yet unbroken, 
when the assistance of France was yet uncertain, much more is England 
disposed to adbere to them now that the events of last summer have 
shown so conclusively how weak is the obstacle which Central Italy has | 
to overcome, how strong is the support that she may count on should | 
Austria be ill-advised enough once more to try the fate of arms. We en- | 
tertain, therefore, no doubt that it is the daty of England—as she from | 
the first disapproved the war, as she has no claim to any share either in| 
its glories or its sacrifices—to leave the complications that may result | 
from it to be adjusted by the belligerent Powers, maiutaining an attitude | 
of observation, and leaviag to States who are foad of fightiog in the | 
quarrels of others to deal as best they may with the difficulties which | 
they themselves have created. We have done all that could reasonably | 
be expected from us when we bave suffered ourselves, in order to extri- | 
cate our great ally from the difficulties which he bas sought and found, 
to be involved ia the intricacies of an European Congress, called to- | 
gether to ratify proceedings about which we were never consulted. This_ 
is, however, the highest point to which our complaisance ought to reach, | 
and we are quite certain that we express the opinion of this country when | 
we say that, while desiring the most perfect understanding between the 
Governments of Eogland and France, England would regard with the 
utmost repugoance the terms of any treaty or agreement which would | 
bind her to a joint action with France in regulating the affairs of Italy. 

We state this merely on the supposition that in bis present embarrass- | 
ment such a proposition might be made by the Emperor of the French, 
aod favourably entertained by a Government anxious above all things 








in the personal character of the Kiog. We thought we understood his 
objects, and thus we were reconciled to a discrepancy which often showed 
itself ostensibly between bis conduct and bie real views. The question of 
the present moment is whether, now that the same acts are done by dif- 
ferent hands, we are bouud to interpret them in the same way. Even if 
we grant that the Emperor does exactly what the King before him in- 


for the te liberation of Italy. We feel perfectly convinced that, 
unless Parliament could be got rid of as unceremoniously as the Con- 
gress, the Government which entered into such an agreement would 
never live to execute it. We have seen a state of profound peace de- 
stroyed, and, worse than that, the confidence in the return of peace anni- 
hilated by the act of a single great potentate, in spite of the remonstrances 
and intervention of Eogland. We have been roused by a sense of danger, 





tended to do—and if we pass over as ial the our that 





the hand which completes works ten times as efficiently as the hand which 
began—does it follow that the French steam fleet which will soon be 
launched ought to disturb our equanimity no more than the armament 
of sailing ships which Louis Philippe may have looked forward to poe- 
sessing iu 1860? 

The best-informed part of the English public does not by any means 
take it for granted, that the Emperor of the French has any formed de- 
sign of making a descent on England. The conviction which it really 
entertains is very different indeed from this, It is simply persuaded 
that, if Napoleon III. bad the means of attacking England, and if a com- 
bination of circumstances arose which led him to think an Eogligh war 
expedient, a week or two would bring on a diplomatic quarrel, and a 
week or two more an actual attack. The man we have so near an inte- 
rest in watebing is inscrutable, by the rules which guide us to the proba- 
ble condact of other potentates, and we can only regulate our policy by 
& sense of probabilities derived from observation of himself singly. Mr. 
Cobden wrote expressly from America to say that he was wholly unable 
to understand for what reasons France and Austria were at war—nor 
was any soul in Eogland better informed than he was; but somehow 
Mr. seems to have stopped short io his ignorance, while the rest 
of bis countrymen have advanced to the conclusion, that it is not neces- 
sary to find assignable reasons for 2 war in which France, uoder her 
present Government, may engage. he Englishman who takes part in 
the recently published dialogue seems to be impressed by the assurance, 
that the state of the navy, to which France is making such rapid steps, 
is regarded by ber ruler as merely a peace establishment ; but surely, if 
he had remembered anything of the Austrian war, be would have ob- 
jected that the campaiga of Lombardy was undertaken with an army 
which was not only represented as on a peace footing, but as having 
been first reduced to a still lower level. 

One would really think it pretty well ascertained by this time that, in 
considering the chances of a quarrel with Imperial France, we are at 
liberty to neglect the ordinary grounds of confidence in the peaceful in- 
tentions of neighbouring States. We know that in this case continued 
friendly relations count for nothing. We know that professions of per- 
sonal attachment to the Sovereign count for nothing. We know that 
common unfriendliness to Russian encroachment counts for nothing. We 
know that assurances of being wholly unprepared for war coant for no- 
thing. Nothing of this sort can be relied on, because Ausiria relied on 
theee things, and was deceived. There was but one security which did 
not disappoint ber. She trusted to her fortresses, and, so far as it wasin 
the nature of fortresses to save her, she was saved. Now, our Quadrila- 
teral is a preponderant naval force. The sea, freely traversed by Freach 
fleets, is a sort of Piedmont—a mere road kept open for the aggressor 
whenever it suits him to march. Held by our own ships, it is a defence to 
which Verona and Mantuaare trifies. To remain quiet while our hitherto 
ee fortifications are gradually brought under the fire of bat- 
teries on the neighbouring heights, would be exactly that sort of mad- 
ness which the gods send before utter ruin.— Saturday Review. 

— 
GREAT BRITAIN AND THE CONGRESS. 

The prospect of an European Congress bas so entirely occupied men’s 
minds, to the exclusion of every other topic relating to foreign affairs, 
that we seem to bave lost sight of our own peculiar position, and to have 
merged in this one engrossing consideration all that is uliarly Eng- 
lish in the Italian difficulty. Shall England euter into a Congress at all ; 
and, if at all, on what conditions? What will be the part -he will have 
to play there, and what support can she count on in playing that part? 
Just as we have pretty well succeeded in settling these questions to our 
own satisfaction the ( 8 d till we know not when, and 





& vague and gradually increasing suspicion arises that there may very 


probably be no Congress at all. We have, in truth, succeeded rather too 
well in obtaining the guarantees we sought before entering the Congress. 
The semi-officlal manifesto of the French Government has proved to us, 
with as much clearness as we could possibly desire, that it is not the in- 
tention of France either to intervene in order to replace the fugitive 
Grand Dukes on their thrones, or to restore the Romagna to the domin- 
jons of the Pope. Equaliy clear is it that France has not the least in- 
tention of permitting other Powers to do that which she will not do her- 
self, and that, whatever be the literal construction of the Treaty of Vil- 
lafranca, the a nee of a single Austrian soldier in Central Italy 
would be the signal for a fresh outburst of hostilities. Such assurances 
may well remove our objection to take part in the Congress of Paris ; 
but io as they remove that objection from our minds they im- 
press it most forcibly upon the Imperial and Papal Courts. To what 
——_ sbould they enter a Congress which can only have the result of 
eaving matters in statu quo co far as their own rights and claims are con- 
cerned? To what purpose meet to discuss the question whether Central 
Italy eball be formed into a Confederation or placed under a single mon- 
arcb, when all that Austria and the Pope care tor is the preliminary ques- 
tion whether Central Italy shall not be restored to the inheritance of its 
late Sovereigns? Therefore, ia satisfying England, the Emperor of the 
French has in the same proportion dissatisfied the Powers interested in 
upholding the doctrine which makes a nation the property of a King or 
the appanage of a priest, and therefore, at the very moment when it was 
aboat to assemble, the Congress is adjourned sine die. 

There does not seem to be mach difficulty in divining the course which 
the refusal of Austria and the Pope to enter the Congress, if thin 
sbould really go that length, will impose on the Emperor of the French. 
He has made his election, and be must stand by it. He made war “ for 
an idea,” and if that idea be not in some sbape or other realized, he will 
be in the untenable position of having made war for nothing. He has 
not only wrested Lombardy from Austria, he bas given the inhabitants 
of Central Italy the opportunity of ridding themselves of their present 
Governments, and during an interregnaum of more than six months be 
has uttered only oracular phrases respecting their restoration. He has, 
however, committed himself to the opioion that France can neither inter- 
vene in Central Italy herself, aor suffer Austria to do so. Should Aus 
tria attempt anything of the kind she must expect war with France,—a 
war which, as it would be one purely of aggression on her side, would 
leave ber without a friend or ally in Europe. Thus much appears clear, 
nor is it at all more difficult to see what is the position which, in case ot 
the noa-convocation of the Conzress, is reserved for England. England 
is remitted to the position which she held before the war broke out. 
She bas hitherto been perfectly consistent. She has respected the rights 
conferred on Austria by treaty, and refused to be a party to depriving 


founded on grounds by no means imaginary or uoreal, to a conviction of 
the necessity of placing this island in a state of defence. We are expend- 
ing vast sums fam for this purpose, and calling upon the youth of 
the country to devote the time of their recreation and the money the 

can often but ill » in furtherance of this great national object. Wit 

the Power which bas forced us to these great sacrifices we are anxious to 
remain on good terms, but we do not desire to follow its lead in consum- 
mating a policy of interference which in the first instance we disapproved. 
If France can make war she can also make peace, and the habit of the 
present Emperor has been, in the conclusion of peace, to think more of | 
the interest of his antagonists than of his allies. We trust that we are 


have no reason to regret the attitude of observation and neutrality we 
have hitherto assumed, and we cannot believe that there is any serious 
intenti bandoning a position which has given us all the advantages 
of peace and all the influence which we could have won by the most de- 
structive war.— Times, 








EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS. 


INTERNATIONAL ART INSTITUTION, 
NO. 694 BROADWAY, COR. OF FOURTH ST. 

This select Gallery has lately received many new works, among which are: 
THE PORTRAIT OF ALEX. VON HUMBOLDT, in life size, by J. Scunapen, Berlin. 
“THE FORGOTTEN TASK,” by Meven, von Bremen. 
“THE CHRISTMAS TREE,” Cartoon, by Tu. Muvtaor, Dusseldorf, 
“CHARLEMAGNE,” Historical Painting, by Ciaka Osnicxe, Berlin. 

Open from 10 A.M., to 10 P.M. Admission Twenty-five Cents. 
ROF. JNO. W. 8S. HOWS be 
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bestowed on his efforts at his late * Tesimuniai,”” 
ounce & Course of Three Readings of Uhoice and Varied Selections from 
Shakespeare, the Poets and Humourtsts, 

On the Evenings of Tuesday, Jannary 24th, January Sist, and February 7th, 1860, at Dod 
worth’s Rooms. padway, at 8 o'clock precisely. 


combating a chimera, though one not exactly of our own creation. We 
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TICKETS FIF £Y CENTS, to be obtained at the door, 
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of the above readings. 


or of Mr. Hows, 5 Cottage Place. 
‘rof. Hows’ ** Testimonial” will be taken at the door on either 


To Corresronpents.—J.B.H. and others, are fully answered on the subject 
of prints, &c., on another page. 


a@ In consequence of a house in this city assuming our firm-name, we are 
anos to request correspondents to address us as Youna & Ausan, New 
fork Ciry. 
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Revenue and Romance. 
Truly British Chancellors of the Exchequer are greatly encouraged in 
the lowering and more careful distribution of taxation in our Islands. 
The reduced ecale of income tax paid duriog the past year, aod an alte- 
ration in regard to the sale of condemned and surplus Military and 
Naval stores, have enabled people to retain in their pockets nearly two 
millions and a quarter, which in 1858 were paid into the Treasury, yet 
the revenue of the last year has suffered lesa than a quarter ofa million, 
in comparison with that of its immediate predecessor. How far 
such statements may be expected to continue, is the problem 
which in times of peace seems the chief one which the head 
of the financial affairs of the uation has to solve,—his greatest 
difficulty to resist the importunities of those who, in each remis- 
sion of taxation, find firm ground of increased revenue whereon to base 
their claims for farther deerease of national burthens. At present it is 
to be feared, the popular eagerness for more and improved national de- 
fences will scarcely permit the Chancellor of the Exchequer to exact a 
less amount of taxes from the nation than that which it now raises. The 
best method of distributing taxation, rather than its reduction, seems to 
be the knot which Mr. Gladstone will be called upon to uatie in this 
year’s budget with such aid or hindrance as Mr. Bright and Financial 
“ Reformers” may be inclined to bestow. 
A wember of the goveroment addressiog his conatituents on the eve of 
the Assembling of Parliament, is not expected to put much information 
in his speech or to treat the public to many ministerial secrets. Bat 
the Right Hon. Mr. Cardwell is an exception to this acknowledged rule. 
He has not, indeed, initiated the multitade into any of the mysteries 
of the forthcoming Reform Bill, or given speculators a hint of the 
financial policy of bis colleagues ; but he bas told us a far greater 
secret. The Right Honourable gentleman is Secretary for Ireland, and 
he has found out the means of dissolving at once and for ever, and by 
the simplest possible process, the “ difficulty” which for s0 many years 
has been to Eagland so peculiar and so perplexing. Here ts the recipe : 
“Io forming your judgment of Ireland and its affairs,” says Mr. Card- 
well, “endeavour to place yourself in the position, and strive to get, if 
possible, at the point of view from which Irishmen naturally look at those 
affairs.” No one can doubt the simplicity of that, surely, who would 
question the simplicity of Mr. Cardwell. There is no difficulty at 
all about it, unless indeed it be in fixing upon the “ point of view.” Is 





it in the North or in the South, is it Dr. Cahill’s or that of the Rev. Mr. 
Hanna, whose proceedings at Belfast excited so much the attention of the 
authorities some time since? But that is not the whole secret. That is 
only the part which Englishmen are to take. “ Irishmen,” says Mr. Card- 
well, “ must be got to regard all Imperial questioas in the light which 
we ourselves regard them,” and when Eoglishmen and Irishmen come to 
this complexion, Ireland's opportunity is taken advantage of, and Eng- 
land’s difficulty removed! Eavious people have questioned the capacity 





of the minor Whig statesmen. It was reserved for a Whig secretary for 
Treland to put the thing beyond questiou for all fatare time. 

Bat this is not all that Mr. Cardwell bas told his constituents. The 
very hue of the Emerald Isle seems to be changed under his ministration. 
It blushes 

“ As the gay tint that decks the vernal rose.” 
It is, indeed, ding to the y, a very bed of roses.— ‘ Gentle- 
men,” said Mr. Cardwell, with, as we may imagine, a bland countenance 
and an easy waive of the hand, “since I was last among you I bave spent 
the whole of my time in administering the Government of certainly not 
the least interesting portion of ner Majesty’s dominions. And I am anx- 
ious to state to you, in a few words, the feelings with which I again 
visited the sister island. I found, in the first place, that ber communica- 
tions are multiplied, that she is traversed by railways in general superior 
to ours, uniting the products of the soil with the markets of commerce, 
and tending to promote objects of the utmost social as well as material 
advantage. I found her agricultural prosperity quickened, her com- 
mercial energy animated and excited, her crime diminished ; her 
poor rates—lately so heavy—falling to the lowest amount ; I found, 
above all, a universal thirst for education, and the means of gratifying it 
calculated to raise the character of her people, and to elevate the whole 
tone, both of the country and its Government.” All this found Mr. 
Cardwell, and he found nothing else with which the public had any pre- 
vious acquaintance. Ribboniem, Ultra-Montaneism, French Imperialism 
and the many other “isms” which beset the minds of men who think of 
and for Ireland came not athwart the vision of the Secretary. That 
there are difficulties connected with the government of Ireland 
Mr. Cardwell did not “attempt to conceal,” and naturally; for 
what official could permit the public to believe him happily 
lounging on a bed of roses,—even Irish roses? But the difficul- 
ties'are such as he said his hearers knew not of, and as imagined difficul- 
ties are always greater than the real, and to Mr. Cardwell would of 
course belong all the credit of overcoming those difficulties, he acted 
discreetly in leavieg them undescribed, and in giving forth to the world 
the golden rules which we have copied above. Golden rules indeed are 
they, and happy is Ireland in its St. Cardwell, who can so summarily 


banish all the toads and vipers of its political, moral and social con- 
dition ! 





The Central Park. 

From the political questions of this couatry the Albion, as its readers 
well know, holds itself aloof. But among those questions we cannot 
Clase any proposition which is likely to affect the proper completion and 
the efficient administration of the New York Central Park. That is a 
matter which concerns the physical, nay even the moral and intellectual 
well-being of the citi of the polis, and in which every one of 
its inhabitants, be his nationality what it may, has a lively personal in- 
terest. A park, such as the Central Park will be, such indeed as it 
has already begun to be, is an agency for good, the value of which 
can hardly be too highly estimated, especially in this over-worked, 
this socially ambitious and highly artificial community. It will foster 
the simpler social tastes; it will promote healthy and inspiriting out- 
door enjoyments ; it will diminish the yearly expenses of many persons 
in moderate circumstances who cannot well afford a visit to the country 
in the summer months, and who yet feel that open air and 
green fields are almost a necessity of life during a few weeks of 
the year ; and, last, not least, it will exercise an unconsciously felt influ- 
ence in humanizing and refining the tastes of a very large class of per- 
sons, who, without it, would be left to the enjoyment of degrading pleas- 
ures amid sordid sorroundings. All this the Park will do, if it be devel- 





| oped according to the noble plan upon which it was projected, and 


administered with a single eye to Its legitimate purposes. But in no 
other manner can it accomplish the desirable ends to which it is so well 
adapted. 

This being the case, we feel that it is not unbecoming in us to express 
our sincere regret at observing two movements with regard to the Park, 
either of which, if successful, will do much to impair its usefulness, One 
of these originates without, the other within the Board of Commissioners, 
The former seek# to make the appointment of certain subordinate officers 
employed upon the Park, subject to the approval of the Mayor and Com- 
mon Council of New York : the latter, looks to a curtailment of expen- 
ditare, especially in the ornamentation of the various structures which 
are scattered through the Park, and which are according to the present 
plan made to subserve the purposes both of beauty and utility. Now as 
to the first of these movements, who needs to be told that whatever be 
the political stripe of the Mayor and Common Council whose approval of 
appointments becomes necestary—Democratic, Republican, American, 
Hard Stell, Soft Shell, or no shell at all—those appointments will be im- 
mediately subjected to political iuflaence : they will become the rewards 
of the lower kinds of party service. This is inevitable under the present 
system of purty organization in this country ; and one of the first conse- 
quences of such use of political inflaence would surely be a change, and 
a great change, for the worse in the character of the work done upon the 
Park. We know that even under the present regime, entirely free as it 
bas been kept from political character, one of the greatest difficulties 
that the Architect in Chief had to encounter was, to make the persons 
employed apon the Park understand that they were employed there, not 
as a reward for party services, but to do their work faithfully and 
well. It was not until after a long and severe struggle 
that he was able to make this thoroughly understood. Only to 
his rigid and persevering insistance upon this principle do we owe 
the thoroughness with which the work on the Park has 
been done, and its rapid advance at the same time towards that 
stage of its existence which may be called its completion :—for finished, 
in the sense that nothing more is to be done, it, of course, will never be. 
If such were the difficulties under an administration entirely relieved 
from party influence, how manifestly calamitous would be the introdac- 
tion of that influence in one of its more degrading and oppressive 
forms! 

As to the diminution of the expenses of construction upon the Park, 
of ccurse the Commissioners must keep themselves within the limits of 
the funds at their disposal ; but such is the pride that New York justly 
takes in this great work, that we are sure that any reasonable increase 
of those funds could be obtained, if it were shown to be necessary to the 
harmonious and symmetrical development of the natural and artificial 
beauties of the Park, according to its present plan of construction. We 
observe that one of the principal items of expense which it is proposed 
avoid is that for the Albert Freestone which is used for copings, key- 
stones, &c., of the bridges, and, we believe, for terraces and balus! 
trades, We regret this, and think it most unwise ecooomy. The 
bridges, stairs and terraces of the Park will be among its ch'ef artificial 
beauties ; and to its blending of nature with art we attribute in a great 
measure, the influence which it will exert in cultivating manners, and 
purifying tastes. If the Park is to be anything more than a great play- 
ground, into which children of a larger and a smaller growth are to be 
tarned for an afternoon’s diversion, if it is to exercise the refiaing and 
softening influence which was regarded as one of its esential virtues by 
its projectors, it will do so by the formal and symmetrical, and so to 
speak, the s‘ately and decorous air of its architectural parts, Economy 
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in these, we repeat, will be false 


for all,” while the ornamentation 


to the Park. 


one respect cannot be more on 


sand dollars, which certainly 


way of ma 
lerable. But in no respect shou 


economy. They are constructed “ once 
of grounds cau be carried on and mo- 

i m year to year. Thus far, there bas been no more novel or 
ee oe in - construction of the park thea its beautiful bridges, 
in which beauty of proportion has been so happily eahanced by harmo- 
nious contrast of colour. To the latter charm, the Albert Freestone 
bas greatly contributed ; and one of the bridges built of that atone 
and brick is so beautiful, that to see it alone is worth a visit 
If this stone should be used for the terrace at the end 
of the grand avenue, there would not be a more exquisite, graceful, and 
stately effect to be seen in the world. Now the difference in cost in this 
e way or the other than a few thou- 
should not be allowed to stand in the | °° 
king any part of the Great Park perfect, instead of merely to- 
ld such economy be practised ; although 
this evil would not be so great as that which wonld follow the introduc- 
tion of the slightest degree of political influeace into the management of 
this great public benefaction. In the name of the in-dwellers and the 
visitors of this most cosmopolitan of cities, we may venture to protest 


against both these “ movements.” 
—_— 


Mrama. 


I don’t know why Mr. Tennyson should have put himself to the trouble of 
calling upon the English riflemen to form against possible French invasion. 
The French have had much more reason to form against riflemen from both 
England and America, bent on carrying away everything in the shape ofa 
good play to be found in the whole Empire of the third Napoleon. The stage, 
we are told on the best authority, is the true mirror of the times, and if this be 
80, it is clear that France has been the prize and England the plunderer, for the 


last twenty years. 


When the romantic drama dawned upon the Gallic mind, with the sun of the 
« days_of"July,” thirty years ago, there were, indeed, some dashing excursions 
made by French literary drag»ons across the Channel and the Rhine, in search 
of booty.” Then Alexander Dumas struck down Schiller, Kotzebue, Shake- 
speare, Goethe, in fact any opulent Teuton that come in his way 
with indiscriminate greed, turned his pockets inside out, and appro- 
priateds, whatever struck his fancy, or suited his needs of the mo- 
Victor Hugo, in a more magnificent style of brigandage, levied upon 
Byron with no more scraples ; and Alfred De Vigny,a very Claude Duval in 
elegance, caught up “ Othello” and converted him to his own uses. Bat the 
romantic drama, both in England and France, was ere long overthrown, and 
for the time being extinguished by the rush of railway trains and California ex- 
presses ; and as contributions of this kind ceased to be remunerative, they ceased 
to be raised : and then began our Anglo-Saxon reprisals, which have continued 
All manner of farces, yaudevilles, come- 
dies, have been seized by the predatory children of the Northmen, the literary 
Vikings and Berserkir of the Gurrick Club, and the Strand theatres. We have 
run up a vast balance to the credit of the Parisians on our theatrical books, and 
go shameless have we at last become, that we are actually beginning to steal 


ment. 


without relaxation down to this time. 


back from them what they stole lo 


The romantic drama, as I have already said, and as all my readers know, 
was carried off from England into France. On the French stage the stronger 
passions of mankind were never shone out of full dress. The terrible neglige 


of Shakespeare shocked and disg 


ng ago from us. 


sted the F » 





theatrical wants. 


the drama in New York, does i 


Aiate) 





ly and pletely illustrate. 


wares we use are not nearly so good as our own of old times used to be. 


best this is true, in the case of one of the “ novelties,” with which we have just 


been favoured. 


“ Lesbia,” or as it was styled at its baptism, “Les Noces Venitiennes,” is 
announced as a “ sensational drama,” by the managers of the “ Winter Gar. 
I do not quarrel with this title, fora tion isa ti 
which produces, any effect at all upon its audience may fairly claim to wear it. 
But there are sensations and sensations: there is one sensation for instance 
in being accepted, and another sensation in being rejected, by the lady of your 
love; there is one sensation in finding a vacant seat near the door of 
& Fifth Avenue omnibus at the Park, when you are hurrying up to dress for the 
Pleasantest_ dinner-party of the season, at half-past five o’clock ; and another in 
missing the last ,boat to Staten Island, when you are posting to a delightful 
summer's rendezvous at the Pavilion, with some angelic being who is too fa- 
shionable to stay over Jane in New York, and too lazy to go to Newport or Sa- 
Tatoga. And so there is one sensation in listening to such a story of Italian 
love, revenge, passion, and despair, as a Victor Hugo could tell, and a Rachel 
interpret ; and another sensation in listening to the same themes developed by 


den.” 





a Victor Séjour, and interpreted by Miss Matilda Heron. 


Between “ Angelo” and “‘ Lesbia” there is not much to choose in the way of 
morality ; and as the scenes of the two plays lie no further apart than Padua 
and Venice, there is no very striking difference in the tone of their respective 
atmospheres. But the emotions excited by the two are certainly not absolutely 


identical. 


Something of this, no doubt, is due to the dramatists. Victor Hugo, when 
he wrote “ Angelo,” meant that Tisbe should be a very uncommendable young 
lady, who occupies a dubious position in life, and meditates matters not in- 
Ccladed in the regular course of female education even at the best “ finishing 
Schools.” But she is at least an accountable being, and her course of action can 
be rationally traced throughout the drama by the nataral play of the passions 
which determine it. Victor Séjour’s heroine Lesbia, on the contrary, is one 


of the most disi sted female 


hat, 





- whom the heart of Lesh: 


mind, I nist thin’ 


i in the 


agai 
and go or. with his plot in the nataral way. 
I think it has occurred too to Miss Heron since she began 
racter upon the stage, for she certainly does not act it in any 


much more than half t 
declamation in the fashion 
For her own sake, then, 
drama I 


t that Miss Heron 





of the ii, 


he time ; the rest of her performance being rather 
of the Greek Choras than downright acting. 
ans to put this 

con- 


ts 
vrous rather than vigorous text, sudden and convulsive climaxes, 


of the ancient regime, 
and when Alfred de Vigny ventured to make Desdemona allude to a pocket- 
handkerchief in the crisis of her fate, all that was left in revolutionized France 
of birth and blood and breeding, shivered as if at the ghost of the guillotine, 
and the echo of the dreadful Carmagnole. But now the English drama natu- 
ralized in modern France is brought back to us for the supply of our own 
We go to Paris for our own productions, and take back 
from Victor £éjour and Octave Feuillet what our fathers surrendered to them. 
The thing is monstrous certainly, but it is a fact, as the last week’s history of 
It is 
as shocking no doubt as it would be to hear that Barclay and Perkins 
had taken to importing their beer from Strasburg, or that the West End 
Clubs were buyiog their mutton-chops at Madrid. But so it is, and as I see 
that a certain bold Dame Basque ventures to advertise Parisian buck-wheat 
cakes in the New York daily papers, I think it as well to be prepared for 
anything in the way of Gallic victories and Anglo-Saxon decline. One com- 
fort only remains tome. The original article of romantic drama has not been 
improved upon beyond the Channel. We supply ourselves no longer ; but the 


and a play 


to be met with on or off the stage. 
She planges into the most tremendous crimes on the very slightest provocation, 
and yet is not consistent even in her devotion to mischief. Where she comes 
from never clearly appears, though the religi ducati 
have been singularly neglected if they cannot easily divine whither she even- 
tually goes. Her first relations with the hero come about from a collision 
between two gondolas, which determines her to pursue him with relentless 
hatred to the death; and her final action on the drama is decided 
after she has fallen violently in love with the object of her hate, by the disco- 
very that he has been captivated by another and amore virtuous young beauty, 

I ia yearns like that of an angel. Now th 
& serious mental complication even for one of the inmates of 
Hospital ; and as the chief objection thiffcan be offered to a faithful dramatic 
Tepresentation of lunacy on the stage is the utter impossibility of kee 
sudience “ well up” with the movements of a mad-man’s or a mad 
Lesbia on the whole an unactable 
apparently fizshed from time to time across the 


must 


would 
the Bellevue 


ping any 
-woman's 
The same idea 
brain of M. Séour who 
course of the piece to drop Lesbia entirely, 


laying this cha- 
fost sense of t 


representation of a which is itself the spasmodic creation of a reckless .u- 
thor, that I cannot think myself indemnified for the dissatisfaction of seeing so 
much capacity so wildly thrown away by the simple pleasures of fine scenery, 
splendid stage appoin ts, and a capital orchestra. All these things of 
course, the ‘‘ Winter Garden” gives us, and | suppose they must account for the 
success which always attend, if1 may be pardoned such a ball, even the unsuc- 
cessful pieces here produced. 

A few striking situations in the strictly dramatic, too, must also, in candour 
be credited with this result in the present case. But I don’t care to go to the 
theatre for a few striking situations. If the reader does, I quarrel with no maa’s 
proclivities, and he might do worse than indulge them ia Mr. Stuart's tasteful 
and delightful sae, with its air of refinement, its assurance of perfect comfort, 
and its brilliant resources “ behind the scenes.” Striking situations are not, 
however, the only attraction offered at Mr. Wallack's Theatre, by Octave Feuil- 
let’s drama, the “ Romance of a Poor Young Man,” adapted and proijuced by 
Mr. Lester Wallack, with she aid of Mr. Pierrepont Edwards, and acted by 
artists of whom, and of their merits, I utterly refuse to speak in a single sen- 
I shall reserve them for my private delectation in the — Sion 

Oo 


Editorial Loungings. 
ROME, 

In spite of close watching and severe penalties, the malicious humour 
of the Romans still occasionally finds vent in a placarded Pasquinade, 
One of the latest, touches Cardinal Antonelli, the me damnée of the Pa- 
pacy, though in thus describing him, be it observed, I speak of him as a 
politician, not as a priest. It was announced, the other day, that his co- 
adjutor at the approaching Congress was to be a certain Monsignore 
Barile ; whereupon the Pasquinian oracle anaounced forthwith, ‘ Antonelli 
va con un’ barile, ¢ ritornerd con un’ fiasco.” Literally rendered, this meaus 
that he will start with a barrel and come back with a flask ; but there is 
another interpretation of the word ‘fiasco, which gives point to the phrase, 
but which is too famillar to all readers of critiques on the New York 
Academy of Masic to need any special explanation. I can only hope that 
the prophecy will come true ; but if the emancipated Italians are foolish 
enough to put themselves into communication with the busy bodies about 
to assemble in Paris, they must be prepared for a rebuff as well as for an 
acknowledgment. As for the Cardinal, whatever his anticipations, he 
carried his head loftily enough on Christmas Day in St. Peter’s, when the 
Pope and the great dignitaries of the Church celebrated high mass with 
all the tomed splend His Holiness himself wore on uneasy 
look ; but this may bave been partially caused by stomachic disarrange- 
ments, which are said to be produced by the triumphant ride in chair of 
state, on men’s shoulders, proud of their burden. The Cardinal, I say, 
was the observed of all bebolders ; and, whilst taking a very prominent 
part in the sacred performauces, appeared at no pains to conceal his sense 
of euperiorfty to his associates. His is not certainly the pride that apes 
bamility. It is full blown, rank, iosolent. Whether it will bave a fall, 
remainsito be seen. At present he lords it; and with one brother at the 
bead of the Bank, and another Governor of Rome, is beyond doubt the 
leading spirit of the place. These brothers, by the way, are to the eye 
about as unattractive specimens of humanity, as men ever were who 
ground down the poor and made a mockery of justice. 

There bas been a talk—not here so much as elsewhere—concerning the 
personal insecurity of tarriers in this city. The foreign residents, so far 
as I have gathered in a week’s stay, make very light thereof. But they 
tell queer stories of the venality and insufficiency of the appointed guar- 
dians of the law. Here’sa sample. A waiter at the Caflé Greco—astill, 
as of yore, the nigbtly resort of artists—found that four silver epoons 
bad been abstracted from the number for which he was held responsible. 
Failing to track them or to account for their disappearance, he applied 
to the police ; and was told that the family likeness in spoons was so 
general, that if he hoped to have the missing ones traced he must deposit 
a couple of the same pattern, to be used as the test of identity. The 
suggestion was followed. A month elapsed, and the waiter enquired of 
the detectives whether they had succeeded in discovering his property. 
* Not yet,” was (he answer; and “ not yet” was repeated at several in- 
tervals. Finally, the poor man, thinking it best to abandon all hopes, 
and return the two borrowed spoons to his master, made the requisite in- 
timation and reclamation at the police office. What did he gain ?—a flat 
denial that any deposit bad ever been made, and a certainty that he had 
added fifty per cent, to bis original loss! 

TofS is a trifle, aud may or may not be true; bat a more singular and 
far more serious slory is current bere just now, and I am assured on good 
authority that it is a fact beyond peradventure, The scene, however, is 
not Roman. The incident took place in the Lower Abruzzi, in the 
helghbvouring and congenially governed Kingdom of Naples, 

A company, at the of which is Torlonta; the wealthy banker of 
this city, has been fur some years engaged in the operation of draining 
the Lake of Fucino, with a view to reclaiming tbe land for agricultural 


























within I need not dwell upon ; bat I mast record my opinion that the 


parts are superior to the whole. As for the exterior, he who would 
Judge it aright must mount the roof and wander over that inexhaustible 
quarry of bewn material, else will he scarcely conceive how stupendous 
is the work. Then must he to the Pincian as the sun goes down, that he 
may equally comprehend the matvhless beaaty of the dome, and learn 
how it is hung in air. As for those who stand upon the Piazza in front, 
and again beneath the dome within, turning-up the whites of their eyes 
in rapturous admiration, they are men who “do” Rome faithfully & la 


Murray, but they are of the sort who never trust themselves to a genuine 
sensation. 


To travellers of this breed, who have their ready- 
at their disposition, | prefer the less ambitious an 
als who, comprehending and caring nothing about Art, have the honesty 
and good sease to affect nothing. One of these latter, now resident here, 
has been buying two or three pictures lately, and told an enquiring visi- 
tor the other day, that he hoped they were good for something, bat had 
quite forgotten whose “make” they were! That’s what I call a genaine 
expression. 

Among the few things that show a change in this stagnant and dor- 
maat city, are the studios of the living artists. The cream of them it is 
desirable to see ; but up to the present time my opportunities for visit- 
ing them have been rare. Nevertheless, I must devote a few lines to 
two or three of them, all American, which I have found to be Possessed of 
an interest not common in its way. Place aux dames! With a facility 
of adaptation, that seems to be the peculiar gift of my Western friends, 
Miss Stebbios bas taken her place suddenly among sculptors, and promis- 
es to earn rapidly for herself an enviable reputation. It might have been 
rashness, it might have been the inward consciousness of strength, that 
prompted ber to launch at ono» upon a career. Many have tried to dis- 
pense with training and instruction, and have miserably failed. It will 
be, it is, otherwise with this lady. Unatatored, unpractised, she com- 
menced modelling and cbiselling, and has already executed in marble a 
pair of statuettes, twenty-eight inches in height, for Mr. Hecksher of 
New York, which will be greatly admired when they are s:eo. The one 
is a sailor, the other a miner, intended to typify the industrial energies 
of the United States, Done to order, ‘he order entailed uocommon diffi- 
culties. They were to be in the ordinary costume of our day ; and, be- 
ing intended for epecific and narrow niches in a private residence, are of 
necessity constrained in action. Leading sculptors declive positively 
to sanction the innovating process, which declares that men and things 
may be represented as they really are, in the material which the mind 
habitually associates with every thing and any thing save reality. Mr. 
Gibson would not undertake at any price the figure of a gentlemen, garbed 
as gentlemen generally are in the year of Grace, 1859. Not so, Miss 
Stebbins. She has accepted the task, and has thoroughly well succeeded 
in showing that it was not a hopeless one. I doubt perhaps, whether 
youths so trim, so jaunty, and graceful, and poetical, (for lack of a bet- 
ter word,) do actually throng the diggings of Sacramento, or reef top- 
sails on the Banks of Newfoundland. But I do know that there might 
such, if the “ good time ” that is “ coming” had yet come—and this is 
more than can be said of the nude and semi-nude fantasies of the chisel, 
that are usually presented to us as likenesses in marble. I do not forget 
that workers in bronze, and wood, and wax, and plaster, have long ceased 
to be thus fastidious—to say — of painters, who are not rcared even 
by macintoshes or knee-breeches. It isthe poets only, and the workers 
in marble who cling tenaciously to the ideal. But change comes ia the 
end. It is the order of Nature. Miss Stebbins has clothed the limbs of 
Labour in Labour’s garb. Has not Tennyson essayed, in “Maud,” to 
bring together Olympus and One Tree Hill? 

Now for another rising American sculptor—for if I love to commune 
with the risen, it is of the rising that I incline to speak. Mr. Story, a 
son of the famous Jurist of that name, is at work u a {life-size and 
full-length Cleopatra, seated, which, in clay, ie of exceedin promise. It 
is not Egypt’s Queen, in the guise of a slight, delicate, thorough-bred, 
youthful beauty, of European faee and form, such as pictorial An- 
nuals and Illustrated Shakspeares introduce to us. either is it 
Guido’s “ inexpressive she,” with the half acre of chalky bust, and the 
countenance that might belong to any fair woman of your acquaintance. 
On the contrary, it savours of the time and the place whereto the ori- 
ginal belonged, and as it represents her brooding over ber perplexities 
that thickened as ber last hour approached, so is she mature in years— 
history telling us that she died at 39. In the face there is still a certain 
witchery, and no small voluptuousness ; but the latter is redeemed by a 
something that brings the mystic Sphinx to one’s remembrance, and aids 
one’s immediate recognition of the appropriateness of the picturesque 
costume. These things are hard to describe in limited space ; but it 
strikes me that Mr. Story’s Cleopatra is at once original and singularly 
felicitous. 

And now for an American painter, rising fast and certain to rise bigh, 
to whom I turn with more pleasure, because bis début In New York, if 
such it may be called, did not lead me to believe that there was in him 
preted toe talent that be possesses. A reader or two may recollect, 
and Lary Ogg | bewspapers recorded, that in one of the recent Exhi- 


made feelings always 
more direct individu- 








At| purposes. A large number of labourers are employed ; and, not long 

since, Torlonia had occasion to send thither a confidential ageut, bearer 
of fourteen thousand crowns, to be disbursed in the way of wages. 
This agent, on arrival at Celano, found that the only reputable inn was 
full; and, the neighbourhood not enjoying the best possible repute, he 
called on the Governor of the town, to ask where he might safely bestow 
himself and bis money-bags. The governor recommended a particular 
lodging ; where, in dae course, the purse-bearer was taken in, and came 
near being also done for. On the eame night his room was broken open, 
and he was attacked by two masked individuals. Being, however, a cool 
band aod aware of the character of the gentry with whom he had to deal, 
he was prepared for them. With a double-barrelled pistol he shot on 
dead on the spot, and broke the arm of his comrade, who was subsequently 
captured, though securing his retreat at the moment. The corpse when 
uoma:ked was found to be that of the Governor. His wounded accom- 
plice was the Arcidiacono! 
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curious state of things 
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|, the sentimental, and the matter- 


when, at the elevation of the host, the long lines of guards ground arms 
with a clash that echoes from the pavement, the people betake them- 
selves to their knees, and from the cupola itself the silver trampets give 
forth a resonant blast, that one might fancy “ the music of the spheres.” 
For the rest, there is so much that is theatrical and so little that is so- 


the iaterior of this charch— tly prefer to see the ceremony performed 
in the Sistine Chapel of the Vaticao. At this Jatter, there is a severe 
simplicity of form, and acomparative absence of ornamentatiou—for the 
giganterque fautasivs of Michael Angelo can scarcely rank as such, and 
the eye lays not hold of other frescoes wheu the Prophets and the Sibyls 
and the Last Judgment are within its range. Then again—and this is a 
great point—the spectators and assistants, save the high dignitaries of 
the Church, are kept rigorously aloof, and the floor isclear. It is more- 
over carpeted with cloth of one sole coloar—or at least the green 
aod ecariet are distributed in masses—so that the picturesque cos- 
tume of the Cardinals and Bishops stands out in bold relief. It 
would take more space than the matter is worth, to explain precisely 
what I mean; buat the amatear of painting will comprebend me at 
once, especially if he bave ever felt bis ocular sensations jarred 
in these Continental churches by the infinite multiplicity of detail. 
Perhaps I am too much of a heretic in stating, as | have doue, that some 
men go beyood me in their exaberance over the internal glories of St. 
Peter’s. A few words in justification. What distarbs me is that the 

gnitude and grandeur of the whole can only be measured by the mag- 
nitade and grandeur of the parts. You must take it as a whole on trast, 
for there is no one siugle point of view from which a sufficing or satisfac- 





bat | course look up into the cupola. Standing as much beneath this stupen- 
dous dom? as the ill-contrived high altar in the centre permits, you may 


The Eastern end of St. Peter’s, I have no hesitation 





It strikes me that I have read a story, the counterpart of thie, years 

Nevertheless, it is current now amongst those who do not credit 
old women’s tales, although rigorously excluded from the service of the 
penny-a-liners. The mere belief in its trath is a curious evidence of a 


Bat to come back for a moment to St. Peter’s—not, however, to quote 
oo “ Marray’s Handbook,” the pocket- 
y e p 

of-fact. I would but remark that the Pontifical Mass there celebrated is 

pretty much what it was twenty years ago, though the foreign attend- 


ants fall very far below the average number. There is the same show of — thing will be stale ere these lines can be read. 
gaudy uniforms, the same monotonous service, the same really fine effect | ‘he 


leman, that [—not being quite up to the popular enthusiasm in regard to | the A 


tory estimate can be made. Eateriog at the eastern door, you cannot of 


look upward indeed with wonder, aod ought to look down the vast cen- 
tral nave with a corresponding fullness of delight. What is the fact? 


bitions of the N. Y. Academy of Design a Mr. Tilten was named among 
the artists. The trifles he contributed were hung badly, and to tell the 
truth did not appear to merit a better fate. ey were unnoticed, or 
abused. Yet the painter of them, so far as I am capable of forming @ 
judg , is destined to eminence, not comparatively but absolutely 
great, He has been a profound and painstaking student of the great 
Venetian echool of colour, and has certainly succeeded in mastering so 
mach of the theory, that his practice is exquisite in ite results, As { do 
not write, and could not, for men of bis own profession, | may add that 
his process, if I understand it, consists in eschewing ali mixture of 
pigments, and in working out his desired effects by layer upon 
layer of primitive bues. The labour and expenditure of time are 
immense, and would shock the slap-dash proficients; but io lu- 
minousness, in aerial essence, in delicacy, io tratbfulness, the patient 
toiler ia well rewarded, and the looker-on is charmed with bis landeca 
I have seen no pictares by living men that seem to be so independent 
of the light wherein they are hang—so much have they of it in them 
selves. Closely examined, these various tintings show an effect some- 
what akin to that of the graver’s stippling ; but this is lost at proper 
distance. Mr. Tilten is much patronised, especially by English ama- 
teurs ; and as he has many orders on hand at once, he adopts a plan, 
novel perbaps, bat certainly convenient. He is painting seven or eight 
canvasses simultaneously ; and all are similarly advanced, Finally, his 
success here is assured. I feel confident that hie fame will be also as 
sured among his countrymen at home, when they have an opportunity 
of jadging what a stride he has taken in his profession. 
bat can I say about politics? It is useless to discourse thereon. 
Yet 1 bope that 
has quoted from some London paper—I forget which—a happy 
allusion to one of Béranger’s satires, cootaining the words: Vile, un Con- 
grés ! un, deux, trois Congrés ! Italy, and then Suez Canal, and then 
the Darien, and then something else! Happy rulers—unbappy peoples! 
Mr. Odo Russell, you know, is here as the British official representa- 
tive; bat without diplomatic rank or positi The R call bim 
i If be have not much to do, he has a vast 
field for observation, and I believe he profits thereby. 
Who will not be glad to heer that Mre. Browning’s health bas im- 
proved? Her busband is here with her, full of mental and bodily vigour. 
A bappy New Year to all my readers in the busy and bustling New 
World! ‘This part of the old one is dull beyond belief—but enjoyable 
beyond description to one who adapts his tastes to his opportunites. 
Rome, 28th December, 1859. we ¥ 
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The testimonial recently presented to Mr. Otway, lately our Minister 
to Mexico, was not, we are informed, from the Baglish Mexican Bond- 
holders, bat the “ Convention” Bondbolders, who are chiefly Mexicans 
and Spaniards. There is now littie doubt that Mr. Otway understands 
that he need not hope for farther employment from our Government. 
—The General Assembly of New Brunswick will meet on the 9th 
day of February next. The Legislature of Prince Edward Island is sum- 
moned for the 16th of the same month. —A walk of five miles, for 
the champion medal of the Montreal Snow-Shoe Club, came off last Sa- 
turday afternoon. The distance was done in 56 minutes, and the race is 
considered the best that has ever been contested in that city ———-— Mr. 
Morin, a Barrister of Lower Canada, and a distin member of the 
Legislature, bas been appointed Solicitor G: of that portion of the 
Colony The pioneers of journaliem in the Red River Settlement 
have issued the first number of their paper the Nor’ Wester, at Fort Garry. 
————The Legirlature of Nova Scotia met on Thursday last——— 
Io Prussian Poland a great number of Roman Catholics have refused to 
sign an address to the Pope, drawn up in a feeling of animosity to the 
talians. A letter from Pesth states that a similar circumstance bas bap- 
pened io that capital. Each of the Orleans princes intends placing 
a con at the High School, Edinburgh, under ‘he care of Dr. Schmitz, who 
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acted as tutor to the Prince of Wales during bis recent rather brief| 
stay in Edinburgh. —Mesars. Naylor & Co., of Sheffield, have lately 
cast the largest steel bell yet made. The height is 5 feet 3 inches, dia- 
meter at the mouth 6 feet 2 inches, and thickoess at the sound bow 4h) 
inches. The bell weighs 2 tons 12 cwt., or 5824 lb., and is destined for | 
San Francisco, where it is to serve the purpose of a fire-alarm. — | 
The Tribune the other day contained this odd advertisement : “ Wanted, | 
@ man of good morals, who will loan the advertiser from $100 to $200 in | 
& Mercantile Business, A salary of $50 per month, paid weekly, and | 
situation permanent. Address, &c.” The extreme delicacy of the | 
borrower, who will take the money of none but a capitalist of * good 
morals,” is a novelty. Mr. Gilpio, M.P., is seriously ill. Mr. Cob- | 
den bas qaite recovered bis health. Mr. Albert Smith, who has been at- | 
tacked with apoplexy, is convalescent.——_——A fresco, filty feet by | 
thirty-four feet, painted by Mr. G. F. Watts, has just been placed at the | 
north end of Lincoln’sIna Hall. It represents an i inary blage | 
of the great early lawgivers, from Moses down to the King who has been 
called the Eoglish Justinian, Edward the First. The figures are of co- | 
lossal dimensioas, and thirty in number. correspondent of the 
Boston Transcript, writing from Rome, warns Americans that all postage | 
paid in the United States on newspapers addressed to Italy is money | 
thrown away. —The decimal system of currency bas been adopted | 
by some of the government departments of Nova Scotia. —At the | 
dion to Garibaldi at Turin on New Year's day, the gallant General | 
roposed a toast to “ Hungary, the sister of Italy!” The Hungarian 
el Turr, who responded, expressed in an energetic manner bis fervent 
hope that they would “ see Garibaldi at Pesth in the approaching 
og.” —Chinese guide-books and grammars continue to appear | 
in considerable numbers in France. The last few weeks bave brought | 
forth a “ Grammaire Mandarine,” by M. A. Bazin, professor of Chinese | 
at the Paris School of Oriental languages ; a “ Manuel Pratique de la 
Langue Chinoise,” by M. L. Rochet ; and a new edition of the “ Diction- 
paire Chinois, Frangais et Latin,” compiled by M De Guignes, by order | 
of the Emperor Napoleon .————The arrival at Queenstown of 23,000 | 
muskets, contributed to Garibaldi by sympathisers in the United States) 
is reported. News that these arms have since been seized by the Govern- 
ment, bas produced a letter from the Secretary of the Colt’s Arms Com- 
pany claiming the “ muskets” or rifles rather, as a genuine consigument | 
of the y’s manufacture, but whether as a gift of sympathy 
or a8 a commercial speculation does not appear.—-——M. de Boar- | 
nency has been created a Count by Napoleon ILI., as a recognition of | 
is diplomatic services—-——An actioa brought by Mr. Mears, the | 
bell-founder, against Mr. E. B. Denison, for libel * for that whereas” Mr. | 
Denison said that Mears had supplied a bell with holes in it, stopped by 
mineral matter aod washed over, bas resulted in Mr. Denison’s agreeing 
to retract all his injurious animadversions on Mr. Mears, and to give him | 
full pean & his expenses. ——What is an hospital? The late 
Lord Henry Seymour left the residue of his large fortune “ aux hospices 
de Paris et de Londres.”” Can Chrisi’s Hospital share the residue with | 
Gay’s Hospital? “Poor Lord Heary Seymour!” (exclaims a contem- | 
‘ary,) “ What an hospital means under your will is to be decided by | 
Bane ry. Alas for the residue.”,——-——A confectioner at Clifton, de- | 
siring to produce Bath buns which should appear to be unusually good, 
bought quantity of chrome yellow, chromate of lead, and used it io | 
makiog the buns, Numbers of persons who ate the buns became sick 
anto death, though happily none died. It turned out, however, on an- |, 
alysis, that it was not chrome yellow he had bought, but a most deadly 
slow poison, yellow sulphide of arsenic! The “chemist” who sold it, 
had labelled this fatal poison “ chrome yellow |” ————Swedish papers | 
the publication of a novel translated from the English by their | 
oung Queen Louise. Its title is “ Vingirdsarbetare” (Labourers in the | 
Vineyard), and it is stated to be afier the English of Miss Jane Anne 
Windeume. (°) Two protraite of the Prince Regent of Prussia | 
have been painted, to be presented to the Emperor of Japan by the Pras- | 
sian Representative and chief of the mission about to visit the Japanese 
Court. The W ler papers the int ot Miss 
Lavender, of Barbourne, to erect, and endow a district charch, with a 
eburchyard, on ground lying at asbort distance from the Barbourne | 
turnpike-gates ———-—Thbe New Orleans Picayune says, “ the Mississippi 
is frozen three feet thick all the way across from the mouth of the river 
to St. Louis, and the cotton crop is skated down on the ice just as in| 
Holland they carry eggs to market.’’-———_—Sir William Gore Oaseley 
aod family arrived at Pancma from Central America, and were to leave 
Aspinwall on the 28th inst., in the Daniel Webster for Havana. — | 
The Songs of Thomas Hood bave just been produced in a German dress, 
by C. Riimpler, Hanover. The translator is M. Herman Harrys, Another 
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a royal railroad car built at a ay Mass., which cost $10,000. He 
bas reteatly concladed a contract in this couatry for a large supply of 
Sharp’s improved fire-arms.————The Bres} b 
the session of the 19th December, of the Hungarian Academy of Science, 
at Presth, many promiuent Hungarian nobles being present, loud and en- 
thusiastic cheers were given for Napoleon IIL, who was hailed as the 
champion of European liberty !———-—There seems to be hope that Pet- 
er the Great’s cherished idea of uniting the Caspian aud Black Seas may 
be at length carried into effect. During the last few years several par- 
tial surveys have been made at various times, but daring the last two, 
these were carried on upon a large scale, and with more satisfactory re- 
sults. The route adopted is through the vallies of the Kuma and Mau- 
itch, 
OUR CLAIMS ON THE SPANISH GOVERNMENT. 

The Zimes has published the following accurate statement of the posi- 
tion of this question, which has been the subject on the Continent of 
much ill-natured comment: 

“ During the civil wars in Spain, when the liberal part of the nation 
was struggling for constitutional rights against the partisans of absolut- 
ism, the assistance of Eagland was contributed in various forms to the 
supporters of Queen Isabella. In particalar we supplied them with the 
stores and munitions of war indispensable for the contest. Muskets, ba- 
yonets, uniforms, and equipments of all kinds were dispatched from the 
arsenals of this country for the use of the Constitutionalists, and these 
supplies aided very materially in securing the Spaniards their freedom 
and the Queen ber throne. As a matter of course the stores in question, 
being public stores, were public Property, and of this property the Bri- 
tish Government of the day bad to render an account. There was no 
vote or resolution of the Legislature sanctiouing a free gift of such sup- 
plies to Spain, nor can we suppose, indeed, that the Spaniards would 
have desired them on such conditions. They were delivered in the ordi- 
nary way at the ordinary price, and, one it was not a ready-money 
transaction, there was a perfect understanding on both sides that sooner 
or later the stores were to be paid for. Accordingly, when the account 
was made up, it appeared that Spain was indebted to England in the 
lawfal sum of £440,000 for goods delivered. 

“ These transactions took place in the year 1834, and in the very next 
year the Duke of Wellington, in a true basinesslike spirit, called the at- 
tention of the Spanish Government to the state of the account. At the 
same time he observed that it was not the intention of the British Go- 
veroment to press for payment at a period when the embarrassments of 
the struggle were still felt, and the resources of the country so imper- 
fectly available. He proposed, therefore, that the settlement should 
stand over for the time, but that the Spanish Government should fix a 
period at which, with less inconvenience to the Treasury, the claim might 
be liquidated. To these reasonable proposals the Spanish Minister, M. 
Martinez de la Rosa, replied, with a most ample acknowledgment of the 
obligation, though with a less definite response to the Duke’s conclading 
suggestion : but Count Toreno went at avy rate so far in communicating 
with Mr. Villiers on the subject as to say that Her Catholic Majesty 
would proceed to an arrangement as soon as circumstances would per- 
mit ; and he further intimated that, though little could be done uatil 
the termination of the civil war, the debt would then undoubtedly be 
discharged in full, 

“ With these assurances, therefore, the British Government contented 
itself and the matter was allowed to rest on this footing till the year 
1840, when Mr. Aston, our Minister at Madrid, was once more instructed 
to reopen the case, and to inquire whether the Spanish Government 
could yet see its way to that period of convenience which had been fixed 
for the liquidation of the debt. As this application produced no results, 
he was desired to take another step in the year following, and to express | 
the hope entertained by the British Government that the Spanish Mi- 
nisters would be able to provide an instalment of £100,000 in the course 
of the year, and to authorise the announcement to that effect in the 
House of Commons. To this request also, however, the reply was ua- 
substantial, for the Spanish Government simply promised to occupy it- 
self without delay’ia providing the means of complying with Mr. Aston's 
desires. Such being the position of the affair, and the state of Spain be- 
ing notoriously such as to furnish some explanation of the case, the ac- 
count was allowed to stand over, It would have been neither dignified 
nor politic on the part of England to press the demand year after year 
upon an impoverished exchequer. Spain bad fully ackaowledged the 
debt, aud had undertaken, ata convenient season, to discharge it. That 


| appeared sufficient, and in that arrangement, therefore we acquiesced 


until the finances of the Spanish nation bad experienced a most material 


au Gazelle relates that in| hour. 


translation from the English, that of Prescott’s “ History of the reign of | improvement. When, however, that fortunate circumstance became 
Philip 11.” has beea published by Messre, Firmia Didot, fréres, Paris ——— | beewe, and when the rescurces of the Spanish Government were matter 
The Queen of Spain is agaia a mother. A princess was bora at Madrid | of common boasting and congratulation, we moved once more in the 
on the 26th of December.——— At the trial of Mr. Giblain, a Paris | affair, and in November, 1858, Lord Malmesbury instructed Mr. Bucha- 
stockbroker, accused of fraud, the President left 850 questions to the jury, nan to bring our claims again under the notice of Qaeen Isabella’s Go- 
who, alter deliberating ouly ao hour and a quarter, declared the pri-| vernment. Once, again, too, that Government ackrowledged with ala- 
oor “ Not J nay the Daten: Hay: . | Bag ny “ss “7 —The cleo-| crity its liabilities aad its obligations, and entered promptly upon « dis 
jon accou or skear r. fee sborne’s elec- cussi: ‘ap gemen' ting the account. 
tion bave just been blishel. The total amount of expenses published an of nee Ot eae 
is 266 138.101. T include returning officers’ charge, £10 2s, 84 ; | Rens > «ue 
printiog and stationery £12 12s, 64,; advertising, £3 14s. 3d.; poeting| Lapy FRaykum To Cartas M’Cuiwtrock.—Io Captain M‘Clintock’s 
addresses, £3 16s.; election auditor, £12 19a, 6d.; sundry other items| narrative of the discovery of the fate of Sir John Franklin, just pablish- 
make up the total. This mast be delightful after Middlesex and Dover. | ed, is the letter placed in Captain M-Olintock’s hands by Lady Frank- 
A woman named Elizabeth Reid died at Ballyleany, near Rich- | lin, containing the only instructions that be could prevail upoa her to 
hill, on the 25th ult, at the advanced age of one hundred and five yeare give him :—‘ Aberdeen, June 29, 1857. My dear Captain M‘Clintock,— 
leaving an offspring of forty grandchildren and about ove hundred great- | You have kiadly invited me to give you ‘instructions,’ but I canaot 
= ildren, She had health to within ber last few days. | bring myself to feel that it would be right ia me in any way to inflaeace 
t may be useful to know bow to distinguish whether mauve colours, now jadgment in the condact of your noble undertaking ; and, indeed, 
so much in vogue, are fixed or not. This is ascertained, says a corres-| I have no temptation to do 80, since it appears to me that your views are 
pondent, simply by putting on the ribbon or other fabric a drop of viue- | almost identical with those which I had independently formed before I 
gar, or, still better, of lemon juice, which will change the fast purple or | bad the advan’ of being thoroughly possessed of yours. But had this 
mauve to a crimson, whilst it will destroy the fugitive one. —————— | been otherwise, | trust you would have found me ready to prove the im- 
The practice of a prisoner on arraigament holding up bis right hand, in| plicit confidence I place ia you by yielding my own views to your more 
said C Noles and Queries to have arisen thus: a prisover found guilty of | enlightened judgment; knowing too as I do that your whole heart aleo 
a felony, on pleading his clergy, was branded on the brawa of the right | is in the cause, even as my own is. As to the objects of the expedition 
thumb, and discharged. Benefit of clergy could not be claimed more | and their relative importance, I am sure you know that the rescue of any 
than once ; a prisoner, therefore, on arraig t, was made to hold up possible survivor of the Erebus and Terror would be to me, as it would be 
bis right band, that the court might judge whether he had been branded to you, the noblest result of our efforts. To this object I wish every other 
jousiy.— At the gentle solicitings of Mr. Thackeray, backed | to be subordinate ; and next to it in importance is the — of the un- 
the proffer of a guinea a line, the Poet-Laureate bas written a poem speakably precious documents of the expedition, public private, and 
for the Cornhill Magazi: The poem is short, and bears the title of “ Ti- | the personal relics of my dear husband and his companions. And lastly, 
thon.’ Mr. Thackeray's venture is diversely represented as a great and | I trust it may be in your power to confirm, directly or inferentialiy, the 
well earned success, and as not meeting the expectations of the public. | claims of my busband’s expedition to the earliest discovery of the pas- 
Mr. Thackeray, it may be remarked, bas his enemies.————A corres- | sage, which, if Dr. Rae’s report be true (and the government of our coun- 
pondent d the er employment of the phrase, “ verbal mes- | try has pted and ded it as such,) these martyrs in a noble cause 
by when oral is the true word indicated. It is very commonly said, | achieved at their last extremity, after five long years of labour and suffer- 
“don’t write, but send a verbal answer,” which sentence is really non- | ing, if not at an earlier period. I am sure you will do all that man cao 
sense, a that “ verbal” bas reference to words written as well as do for the attainment of all these objects; my only fear is that you may 
en, does not, therefore, convey the meaning intended.———— | spend yourselves too mach in the effort ; and you must, therefore, let me 
ughbes, the bankrupt solicitor who absconded to Australia and was, tell you how much dearer to me even than any of them is the preserva- 
brought back very cleverly by a London detective, has been found guilty tion of the valuable lives of the little band of heroes who are your com- 
and sentenced to ten years’ penal servitade for his nou-surrender under p and follo May God in his great mercy preserve you all 
his bankruptcy. The Universities of Oxford aud Cambridge have from harm amidst the labours and perils which await you, and restore 
the honour of dividing the four archbishoprics equally between them ; | you to us in health and safety, as well as honour! As to the honour I 
bat the 36 bishoprics of the United Kingdom are sbared in the | can have no misgiving. 1t will be yours as much if you fail (since you 
following proportions :—Cambridge, 17; Oxford, 13; Dublin, 6. The | may fail in spite of every effort) as if you succeed ; and be assured that, 
University of Oxford, however, triumphs over her rival in the point | under any and all circumstances whatever, such is my unbounded confi- 
of colonial bishops. She is represented by 21 of her pupils in the colo- | dence in you, you will possess and be entitled to the enduring gratitude 
nies, while Cambridge is represented by 13,and Dublin by only 1. | of your sincere and attached friend, * Jane Frayxiy.” 
“ What do you think o’ this revival, Jemmy ?” asked a Scotchman the) 
other day of his friend the milkman. “ Well, I dinnaken what to say of; Marsuat O’DonneLt.—They halt just by the teat of the General-in- 
it,” replied the latter: “ but one thing Lken, Tha’ got a great many baw- | Chief, outside of which is standing, regardless and appareatiy anvon- 
bees which I bad gied up as bad debis.”— Captain Aldbam, of H. | scious of the beavy rain, a tall, greybaired man, seemingly about fifty- 
B.M. ship Valorows, bas written to the Mayor, acknowledging the receipt five years of age, dressed in a waterproof coat and mackiatosh leggings 
of the gold medal voted to him by the city of New York, as a recoguition | the ouly military part of his costame being the “ ros” or Spanish kepi, 
of his services in assisting to lay the Atlantic cable. — It is under- | with three bands of gold embroidery rouad it, indicating the rank of 
stood that Colonel Berkeley will retire from the representation of Cuel- | Captain-General, equivalent to Field Marshal. His head is rather bent, 
tenbam at the next election. It bas been determined to bring the gallant | the expression of his couatenance is severe, but at the same time not 
colone! forward as @ candidate for the repr tion of West Gl ter, | witbout a certain bonhomie. His brow is somewhat furrowed, but less 
whenever an opportunity may occur——-——-A Company has been you would say by years than by the cares and anxieties, the vigils and 
formed at Washington, with a capital of $100,000, for manufacturing ) fatigues, of an active, eventfal, and ambitious career. His step is firm, 
wine from the wild grape. —On the witemy Thursday week last, aod when, as someti: bapr ddealy leng almost into a 
a shock of an earthquake was felt in Charleston, 5. C., more violent than | stride, you perceive that he still retains 00 small share of the vigour aad 
has been felt for filty years, The duration of the greatest force of mo-| elasticity of youth. This is Leopold O'Donnell, Count of Lucena, the 
tion, or disturbance, is stated by various observers to be six, eight and | Spaniard of Irish descent, who is now by far the first man ia hiscouatry ; 
ten seconds, and the whole time of the motion at twenty-five seconds.—— | who possesses a power confirmed by ite daratioa (rare for a Spanish Pre- 
— Macaulay ® death was so sudden that none of bis relations were pres- | mier of late years), aud which certainly has the willing sapport of a 
eat. Lady Trevelyan bad left him at four on Wednesday, very much io | greater majority of the nation than aay of his for many 
his usual state of bealth. She was summoned at eight, to find him a | years past could reckon upou.—Letler from Ceuta. 
corpse in bis chair. The immediate cause of death was collapse. conse- | 
quent on a most violent and prolonged fit of coughing. The new 
equestrian statue of Wasbiagton, by Mr. Clark Mills, wh’ch is to be er-| ture of the storm which wrecked the Royal Charter. 
ected in the “circle,” in Pennsylvania avenue, Washington, will be in-| rious 
augarated on the 22d of February. The 
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Tue Srorm or Ocroper 25.—Rear Admiral oe ee the na- 


dining the . 
reports, he has ascertained it to have bean complete Sestesotal 
Viceroy of Egypt has had | cyclone. Travelling bodily northward, the area of its sweep was scarcely 




















300 miles in diameter. While the central portion was advancing north. 
ward not uniformly, but at an average rate of about twenty miles an 
, the actual velocity of the wind, circling (as against watch hands) 
around a small “lull,” was from 50 to 100 miles an hour. At places 
westward of its centre the wind appeared to “ back,” or “ re ad 
shifting from east through north east, aod north to north-west ; while at 
places eastward of its central passage the apparent change, or v 
of the wind, was from east, through south-east, south, south-west, 
west to north-west. Our channel squadron, not far from the Eddystone, 
bad a rapid—indeed, almost a sadden-<shift from south-east to north- 
west, being in or near the central lall, while at Guernsey the wind veered 
round regularly. The sudden shift off the Eddystone occurred about 
three, or soon afier, and about half-past five it took place near 
Reigate. From eastern parts of England the central portion of the 
storm moved northward and eastward, places on the east and north coasts 
of Scotland having strong easterly and northerly gales a day later than 
the middle of England. When the Royal Charter was enebel, Elgin and 
Banffshire was not disturbed by wind. When it blew hard from east to 
north on that exposed coast, the storm bad abated, or almost ceased in 
the Channel and on the south coast of Ireland. 


Tue Ove Huxprep Gows at ALEssANpRIA.—The Minister of War at 
Turin bas published an account of the subscription commeaced in 1856 
for the 100 guns to Alessandria. The sum subscribed in Italy amounted 
to 106,459 francs ; that subscribed in foreiga vountries of 47,454 francs ; 
making a total of 153,913 francs; besides a piece of ordaance sent by 
the citizens of Boston, and another seat by M. Carlo Perla, of Aarau. 
The above sum being sufficient to cover the expense of 126 guns already 
cast, the minister has given orders to place them all in the fortress of 
Alessandria, Each of them is to have engraved upon it the motto, 
“ National Offering, 1856,” and the name of one or more of the donors, 
the list of which is published with the above account. Among the 
names we find those of Victor Emmanuel II., Norberta Rosa (the origi- 
nator of the subscription), Manin, the press, the army, the Italian stu- 
dents, the Italians at Rio Janeiro, Odessa, Boston, Chili, Peru, Bologna, 
Brescia, Aarau, Paris, &. 


Ovituary. 


At Montmartre, M. David Harmand, on Christmas Day, in his 109th year. 
He served under Louis XV. and XVI. during the American war, and made the 
first campaign of the French Republic. M. Harmand retained full possession of 
all his intellectual faculties to the last moment of his life—At St. Louis, Mr. 
H. Farren, lessee of the Theatre of that city.—At Niagara, C. W., suddenly, Judge 
Campbell. He was a native of Niagara, where he had presided as County Judge 
for nearly 20 years.—At London, Rosa Henriette, wife of Charles Mackay, Esq., 
LL.D.—At her residence, Ditton, the Lady Elizabeth Clements, aged 87. 
—At Paris, William Avery West, Esq., late of the Ist Life Guards.—At King- 
ston, Jamaica, in the 24th year ot his age, Leopold Gregg, Esq., Assist. Mili 
Accountant of Commissariat.— At Lincola, H. B. Homes Long, Paymaster R.N. 
—At Clifton, aged 76, J. Cossley Lewis, Esq., late of H. M.’s 56th Regt.—At 
Reepeieeget, Darham, G. Hatton Wilkinson, Esq. many years Recorder of New- 
castle-on-Tyne.—At Dublin, Lieut~Gen. Nicholas idamilton, K. H., Col. H. M.'s 
82d Regt.—Off Aden, on his retara from India, Maj. R. R.Glyn, Capt. 2ad Batt. 
Rifle Brigade.— At Langhouse, Greenock, R. Lewis, late of rf M.’s 6th Dragoon 
Guards. At Whitfield, Northumberland, in his 77th year, the Ven. Archdeacon 
Scott, rector of Whitfield, and Hon. Canon of Durham Cathedral.—At Passy, 
near Paris, E line de Thell Baronne de M At Greenhithe, 
Kent, Capt. 8. C. Umfrevilie, R. N.—At Calcutta, Capt. F. G. Syms, Paymaster 
3d Foot (the Buffs).—At his residence, Lincoln, County of Suabury, New 
Brunswick, aged 94, J. Hayward, Esq. He was the first male child of English 
parents born in the Province. 


ai 








Arty. 

Tae So.prers’ Lire iy Bririsu Cotumpia.—latelligence has been re- 
ceived at the head-quarters of the Royal Engineer Establishment, 
Brompton, from the exploring expedition of the Royal Engineers sent 
out to British Columbia, where a large force of that branch of the service 
is now stationed. Th» men are employed in tracing and making roads, 
erecting buildings, and cutting down and preparing timber for building 
purposes. The officers and men have been exposed to a great many 
bardships, and bave to “ rough” it, bat the climate is described as aa 
exceedingly healthy one, At the last date the Royal Engineers were 
erecting a large and commodious theatre at Queensborough, then head- 
quarters. The surveying parties bave pushed forward into the interior, 
aod were engaged in surveying the Oregon boundary. The scenery is 
described as most ic, with abund: of game about, on which 
the surveying party subsists. Everythirg is described as being exceed- 
ingly dear, but the men earn sufficient money to lay by £80 or £100 » 
year each, several of them having made large sums by purchasing land 
and re-selliag it.—London Express. ___ 





Sir Hope Grant has arrived in Calcutta, to organize the Indian e 
dition to China. It is not in any case to exceed 13,000 men, and proba- 
bly not 10,000. Of these, one half will be Sikhs, but the regiments have 
not yet been requested to volunteer. The 67th and 3rd Buffs, were dis- 
a some time since to protect the Europeans in Hong-Kong and 

ngbai, and the 27th, 53rd, 60th, 76th, and 99:h, with the lst and 2nd 
Bengal Europeans, have been warned for service in China.—The total 
force at present in the Aldersbott division, inclading men on furlough, 
amounts to 16,000 of a'l arms, of which number about 13,000 are actually 
in camp, divided into three brigades of iufantry and one of cavalry —— 
The East India College at Haileybury, once the celebrated nursery 
of the Indian civil service, is about to become a depot for military re- 
cruites. By the fresh arrangements contemplated accommodation will be 
provided for 900 soldiers. The library an rangle of the college are 
to be turned into dormitories.——Lieut. V. é. Clayton, R. E., is to com- 
mand the Expedition of Royal Eagineers about to be despatched to New 
Zealand.—The staff of tbe 12th brigade of Royal Artillery are to pro- 
ceed to the head-quarters of the beigade, at the Mauritius ——A detach- 
ment of the Royal Engineers, under the command of Capt. Heary Wray, 
R.E., have embarked for Belize, to be employed on the government 
survey in order to settle the question of boundary.—The inquest oa the 
men killed at Aldershott ia the late affray has resulted in a verdict to the 
effect that death was caused by sume person of the 2nd battalion of the 
24th Regiment, but by whom there was not sufficient evidence to enable 
the jury to determine.——Ia a riot between Irish and English soldiers at 
Colchester two men belonging to the 56th were seriously hurt. Fists and 
bludgeons were unsparingly used on both sides. It seems the combatants 
bad an old grudge against each otber, and resolved to settle the matter 
by a regularly concerted fight.——The amount of property captured at 
Kirwee appears to have been enormous. It is stated that the prize money 
is so immense that Lord Clyde’s share as Commander-in-Chief in Iodia, 
will alone amount to £120,000. Sir George Whitlock’s share half 
of that sum, Captains shares are estimated at between £3000 and x 
and subalterns at a proportionate figure. 


Nawp. 

Admiral W. Bowles, C.B., has resigaed, or given notice of bis intention 
to resign, the office of Commander in-Chief at Portsmouth ; and with 
bim, also, it is stated, Capt. Arthur Farquhar, of the Vi (fas ship), 
Flag-Lieut. Robinson, and the Admiral's Secretary, Mr. F. é. egen. It 
is, however, stated, that they will retain their appointments until the 1st 
of March. These resignations are consequent on the result of the meet- 
ing on board the Princess Royal. It is suid that Admiral Bruce will, in 
all probability, succeed to the command, and that Captain Hillyar, now 
of the Queen, will be appoiated to succeed Captain Farquhar, of the flag 
ship.——The sailing fr'zate Castor, 36, is to be stationed in the Thames 
for the instruction of the naval coast volunteers. She is to be furnished 
with ber main deck guns. The Trincomalee, 24, and the Brilliant, 20, will 
be brought up from the ordinary to be fitted for a similar service, the 

ri lee being i ded as a training ship for the coast of Scotland, 
and the Brilliant for the Thames.——The , 6, p.-w. steam sloop, 
has arrived at Spithead from — She took home 12 seamen, volan- 
teers from the statiou, and reports having encountered heavy weather off 
the Western Islands. fn 


—Capts. : G. E. Patey to the Cumberland, v. Halstead, whose 
; H. D. Rogers, C. B., to the Centurion; E. 8, Sotheby, 
v. Willcox, saperseded at his own request ; E. K. Bar- 
‘ . P. E. Wilmot, C.B., to the ri 
G. T. M. Parvis to be insp. commr. ia C. G. S.; P. 
v. Hore, whose period of service ex. ; J. F. C. 
V. Williams to Ariadne ; C. M. Le Mesarier 
ditional to Hogue; J.J. . 
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New Books. | 

arpers send us two books this week, each excellent in its way : 
wmetenesiy’s Life in Spain, and Catharine Beecher’s Appeal to the 
People as the Authorised Interpreter of the Bible. Of the former work our 
readers already have some knowledge by the republication in the | 

Albion of some of Mr. Thornbury’s Spanish Sketches from ne) 
Words, where many of them firet appeared. Mr. Thornbury’s eye is 


present globe, it seems now to be generally admitted by all investigating 
naturalists, that the old supposition, that the succession of such greatly 
varied species as can be traced through the history of the world is due 
to a corresponding succession of destractive catastrophes, and a re-crea- 
tion, is not tenable, and that species have succeeded each other by very 
close and easily followed gradations; or that if there be a seem- 
ing gap of wide separation in the living, it is owing to the destraction 
of intermediate species, if in fossils, to the fact that their remains have | 


Their colours are less bright, and 
Jour shades” ght, their shapes less graceful, than those of 

answer, “They grew beneath the solemn pines. They opened their 
hearts to the smile of sammer, and answered to the sig of autama. 
They remind me of the wealth of nature ; the tissues, of erty of 
mao. They were gathered by a cherished friend who werdtie in the 
woods, and bebind them lurks a deep enthusiastic eye. So my pleasure 
in seeing them is ‘ denkende’ and ‘ menachliche.’ ” 

“ They are of no use.” 


“Good ! I like uzeless things: they are to me the vouchers of a dif- 


quick for character and hamour, and be writes with ease, though not: 52+ been discovered. These are points upon which we shall not , ferent state of existence.” 


always with correctness of style, with vivacity of thought and picta- 
reequeness of description. He observes for himself and thinks for him- 
self ; and takes & good-naturedly malicious pleasure in perforating with 
his pen point all manner of inflated stories, and generally aoeeys 
i i A perusal of his book will take the 
opinions of doubifual authority. pe . : 
reader through some of the most interesting parts of Spain, in company 
with a cultivated, observant, thoughtfal, and amusing companion. 
The subject of Miss Beecher’s book is of such a natare that our readers | 
will not expect either a direct approval or condemnation of her views in | 
these columns. The purpose of her work is to show that the views gene- 
rally entertained by “ orthodox” theologians of all denominations, as to 
“ original sin” and “salvatioa,” are inconsistent with themselves, as | 
well as with God’s attributes and his revelation ;—that they are | 
the result of a philosophical theory, to account for the origin of | 
evil, which was forced upon the people by ecccleriastical authority 
in the fifth century, and which has been supported only by some | 


venture to give an opinion. For without special study of the subject, to | 
which we do not pretend, an opinion upon the work of a man who had | 
made it the study of his life would be presuming in us and worthless 
to our readers. We however commend the book to them as one which | 
can be understood by any person of fair intelligence and information, and | 
which discusses in a masterly and most interesting manner a subject than | 


and Why? 
From the same publishers we have a volume which can hardly be 


‘called in any sense a literary work, but which will yet be eagerly sought | @*t'ved from toying with lovely or tragic figures. 


and studied by a large and very intelligent class of readers:—Mcrphy’s | 
Games, edited by Herr Lowenthal. It gives move by move, in the | 
manner known to all the subtle craft the great games which won Mr. | 
Morpby his present position as the first of living chess-players, and | 
probably the greatest master of the chess-board that the world bas, 
seen. Of course, not all the games which he bas played since | 


t.—My lamp says to me, “ Why do you disdain me, and use that 
candle, which you have the trouble of snuffing every five minutes, and 
which ever again grows dim, ungrateful for your care? I would barn 
steadily from sunset to midvight, and be your faithful, vigiiant friend, 
7 never ma you an instant,” 
reply, “ But your steady light is also dull,—while his, at its best, is 
both brilliant pe mellow. Besides, I love him for the trouble he gives; 
he calls on my sympathy, and admonishes me constantly to use my life, 


| which no other is more absorbing or exciting to minds that ask, How? | Which likewise flickers as if near the socket.’’ 


Wit and Satire —I cannot endure people who do not distinguish between 
wit and satire ; who think you, of course, laugh at people when you 
langh about them ; and who have no perception of the liar pl 





P 


Probably the best known utterer of sharp, witty paragraphs, and quick, 
effective retorts in this country is Mr. Prentice of the Louisville Journal; 
and we do not wonder that he was for a long time so etrongly urged to 
gather his best things into a volume, that he at last consented that it 
should be done for him, The result is before us in @ volume called 
Prenticeana, or Wit and Humour in Paragraphs, published by Derby & 


form of persecution ever since :—that these views of original sin! |, opening of the American Chess Congress are given, but | J#ekson. We mean no derogation of Mr. Prentice’s good things 


and the mode of salvation, are contrary to the moral sense of 
mankind — that man by the moral sense and the intellectual power 
with which he has been endowed by God, can educe from God's various | 
revelations of his power, his character, and his will, a system of religion | 
far superior to any of those now received as “ orthodox :”’—that it is im- 
possible to establish the claims of the Bible as a revelation from God, so | 
long as the views in question are accepted :—that the leading theological 
teachers and organizations in tbis country have virtually confessed that | 
these views are at war with the Bible and with common sense :—and that 
the people are now about to cast off this dogma in spite of the theolo- 
jans and “ work out their own salvation,” by the application of the | 
principles of common sense to the Bible.—Such are in brief, and yet al- 
imost in Miss Beecher’s own words, the objects of this remarkable book 
t is sure to be welcomed in some quarters ; and in many others to meet 
verest condemnation. We shall only say of it, that it is written with 
gual ability, in a candid and truly christian spirit, and that whatever 
pay be the soundness, or uusoundness of its postalates or its 
logic, there can be no doubt as to the purity or the benevolence of it 
purpose. It is, however, itself open to the charge of dogmatism ; and its 
fails to acknowledge the labours of writers who had preceded its autbor 
in the same field of inquiry. 
Few books in the history of literature, have excited such interest | 
mong readers of a certain grade of intelligence and culture as the yet un- 
cknowledged “ Vestiges of Creation.” The uosolved problem of tbe ori- 
n of life always commands the profoundest attention of thinking men, 
it be presented to them accompanied by a new and at all plausible 
heory ofits solution. Next in interest and importance to the question 
the Origin of Life, comes that of the Origin of Species. Both these 
ubjects were discussed in the “ Vestiges” in a style which was at once 
ious and adapted to impress the general reader deeply. But the an- 
hor of the “ Vestiges,” whoever he is, added little of moment to the 
peculations of the celebrated naturalist Lamarck, who regarded the new 
animal needs created by new circumstances, as the original cause of spe~ 
cies. The new desires created by the new needs, will exercise, according 
to Lamarck, a modifying inflaence upon the organization of the animal, as 
in a race of blacksmiths, the muscles of the right arm will attain an en- 
ormous development. Thus, says this naturalist, “the efforts of some 
shortnecked bird to catch fich without wetting bimself have, with time 
and pereeverence, given rise to all our herons and long-necked waders.” 
This, it will be seen, is the very notion which the author of the “ Vesti- 
es ”’ elaborated in such a horribly fascinating style. It is indeed painful 
o think, that Plato might have been the cube root of the genus Owl, 
nd Shakespeare only a monkey raised to the three hundredth power.— 
But another investigator steps upon this field. Mr. Darwin, who has for 
he last quarter of a century stood in the first rank of British naturalists, 
recently published a volume, which is before usin the Appleton’s re- 
int, on The Origin of Species. It contains part of the results of the in- 
estigations and reflection of twenty years. It is based upon facts, and 
onstantly exhibits the fruit of close observation and careful experiments. 
he results of his labours have been thas compendiously stated. 
Although itis certain that Mr. Darwin’s views will cause painful anxiety 


> many who will regard them as hostile to the truths of Revelation, we 
onot share in that = are therefi not disposed to discuss 
> new theory on any ot! strictly scientific — Except i 
ingle brief and somewhat obscure paragraph, Mr. Darwin has avoided 
reference to the origin of the human race ; but in his futare work he 
a scarcely fail to be explicit upon that point. To him, or to any 
her man of science who should attempt to prove to us that the moral 
nd spiritual faculties of man have been gradually developed by the 
orking of matter u matter, we should reply by demarring in foto to 
b us ym I of hie reasoning. No conceivable amount of evidence 
erived from the growth and structure of animals and plants would have 
slightest bearing upon our convictions in to the origia of con- 
cience, or man’s belief in a Supreme Being the immortality of hie 
nesoul, Wi tbe proper domain of natural science, which includes 
e entire visible creation, animate and inanimate, we desire to place no 
rier before the spirit of inquiry. We know that there are limits 
hich human reason is anable to overpass, but we believe that those 
limits will be more surely ascertained and fixed by the right use of rea- 
on itself than by the edict of an external authority. 
Mr. Darwia’s theory may be stated in afew words. All organic beings 
liable to vary in some degree, and tend to transmit such variations 
o their offepring. All at the same time tend to increase at a v: rapid 
te, and their increase is kept in check by the incessant competition of 
ie or me nme of other spe- 
ojurious to organism or to its power 
leaving healthy offspring. Whatever variation occurring emeng toll 
iduals of any — animals or plants is in any way advantageous 
o the struggle for existence will give to those individuals an advantage 
ver their fellows, which will be inherited by their offspring until the 
odified variety supplants the parent species. This process, which 
tmed natural selection, is incessantly at work, and all organized be- 
ngs are undergoing its operation. By the steady accumulation, during 
bog ages of time, of slight differences, each in some way beneficial to 
individual, arise the various modifications of structure by which the 
ountless forms of animal and vegetable life are distin from each 
“ a engee me oy ety from at most only four or 
/ itore, plants an equal or lesser number. Anal 
hich ir. Darwin admits to be a deceitful guide) would,even Jead him 
~~ “all the organic beings which have ever lived on this 
= ve descended from some one primordial form into which life was 
These views are not in accordance with those which are entertained bya 
TY respectable, though rapidly diminishing class of readers, who believe 
+ the writer of the Book of Genesis was divinely commissioned to impart 
he facts of scientific knowledge to all the world and to all ages. They are 
her in accordance with the belief of that increasing circle of thinkers 
0 regard the Mosaic description of the creation of the world and its 
habitants as purposely adapted to the people and the time for which 
it was written, Whatever may be the origin of species, and wide as the 





9 | Art thou too good to wait as a beggar at the door of the great temple? 


js | Work all the day, I receive—food. 





ion is between the earlier fossil races and those which inhabit the 


all those which are of importance or peculiar interest, owing | 


either to the circumstances under which they were played, or the | 
character of the games themselves. The volume is an important contriba- | 
tion to Chess annals and studies. Chess-players may ponder upon these 
models, as painters study Rapbael, and sculptor, the antique. The volume 
is published by the consent and with the assistance of Mr. Morphy him- 
self ; bat Herr Lowenthal bas performed upon it no inconsiderable 
amount of editorial labour, in a very creditable manner. We notice by 
the way, his extraordinary dedication :— To the Chess-players of Ea- 
rope and America.” He is not alone in such a style of dedication. We 
remember several such : among them that of Mrs. Cowden Clarke’s “ Con- 
cordance to Shakespeare,” which is, if we remember aright, “ to the lovers 
of Shakespeare.” Now Mrs. Clarke and Mr. Lowenthal might about as 
well have dedicated their work to the human race, or, to be somewhat 
more particular, to all civilised creatures, A dedication has propriety 
and worth only when it is a personal compliment. In the Elizabethan agea 
dedication was a manly acknowledgment of services rendered or a frank 
solicitation of protecting care and interest. In the servile Augustan age it 
was a nauseating page or two of flattery and falsehood bestowed upon some 
“person of quality” for “a con-si-de-ra ti-on” paid down ia money. 
Nowadays a dedication has become simply the highest compliment 
which an author can pay ; for by it he says to his friend before the world 
—here is the representation of a part of my life, and be its existence long 
or short, wherever it goes let it be a witness of my respect and regard 
for you.—A dedication to a class, or even, except under very peculiar 
circumstances, a body of men is simply no dedication at all. 


Probably no one of the female writers that America has produced has 
acqpired, among readers of the “ progressive” school, a Tepatation as a 
thinker equal to that of Margaret Fuller Ossoli. This position we 
heartily accord to her, although we have not @ very lively sympathy 
with eitber her echool or ber style. Under the editorial care of her bro- 
ther, her miscellaneous and occasional writings have been gathered into 
a volame with the somewhat fantastic and affected title of Life Without 
and Life Within, which is just published by Brown, Taggard and Chase, 
Boston. _ In the following extract from a section of “ Fragmentary 
Thoughts” we present our readers with a favourable and characteristic 
specimen of the writer’s style, 


Poey,—The exp of the sublime and beautiful, whether in mea- 
sured words Or tm the fine arts, The human mind, apprebending the 
harmony of the universe, and making new combinations by tts laws. 

Poetry.—The sublime and beautiful expressed in measured language. It 
is closely allied with the fine arts. It should sing to the ear, paint to 
the eye, and exhibit the symmetry of architecture. If perfect, it will 
satisfy the intellectual and moral faculties no less than the heart and the 
senses. It works chiefly by simile and melody. It is to prose as the 
garden to the house. Pleasure is the object of the one, convenience of 
the other. The flowers and fruits may be copied on the furniture of the 
house, but if their beauty be not subordinated to utility, they lose the 
charm of beauty, and degenerate into flaery. The reverse is the case in 
the garden. 

Nature—I would praise alike the soft gray and brown which soothed 
my eye erewhile, and the snowy fretwork which now decks the forest 
aisles. Every ripple in the snowy fields, every grass and fern which 
raises its petrified delicacy above them, seems to me to claim a voice. 
A voice! Canst thou not silently adore, but must needs be doing? 





Woman—Man.—W oman is the flower, man the bee. She sighs out me- 
lodious fragrance, and invites the winged labourer. He drains her cup, 
and carries off the honey. She dies on the stalk ; he returns to the hive, 
well fed, and praised as an active member of the community. 

Action ical of what is within.—Gcethe says, “ I have learned to con- 
sider all 1 do as symbolical,—so thas, it now matters little to me whether 
I make plates or dishes.” And further, he says, “ All manly effort goes 
from within outwards.” 

ity fledting.—I held in my hand the cup. It was full of hot 
liquid. The air was cold; I delayed to driuk, and its vital heat, its 
soul, curled upwards in delicatest wreaths. I looked delighted on their 
beauty ; but while I waited, the essence of the draught was wasted on 
the cold air ; it would not wait for me; it longed too much to utter it- 
self; and when Aan lip was ready, only a flat, worthless sediment 
remained of what been. 

Mingling of the heavenly with the earthly.—Th® son of the gods bas sold his 
birthright. He bas received in exchange one, not merely the fairest, but 
the sweetest and holiest of earth’s daughters. Yet is it not a fit ex- 
change. His pinions droop powerless ; he must no longer soar amid the 
golden stars. No matter, he thinks; “I will take her to some green and 
flowery isle ; I will pay the penalty of Adam for the sake of the daugh- 
ter of Eve ; I will make the earth fraitful by the sweat of my brow. No 
longer my hands shall bear the coal to the lips of the inspired singer— 
no longer my voice modulate its tones to the accompaniment of epberal 
harmonies. My bands now lift the clod of the valley which dares cling 
to them with brotherly familiarity. And for my soiling, dreary task- 


“ Bat the smile with which she receives me at set of sun,is it not 
worth all that sun has seen me endure? Can angelic delights surpass 
those which I poseess, when, facing the shore with her, watched by the 
quiet moon, we listen to the tide of the world surging up impatiently 
against the Eden it cannot conquer? Truly the joys of heaven were 
gregarious aod low in comparison. This, this alone, is exquisite, be- 
cause exclusive and peculiar.” 

Ab, serapb! bat the winter’s frost must nip thy vine; a viper larks 
beneath the flowers to st'ng the foot of thy child, and pale decay must 
steal over the cheek thou dost adore. In the realm vf ideas all was 
imperishable. Be blest while thou canst. I love thee, fallen seraph, but 
thou shouldst not have sold thy birthright. 

“ All for love and the world well lost.” That sounds so true! Bat 
genius, when it eells itself, gives up, not only the world, bat the 
universe. 

Yet does not love comprehend the universe? The universe is love. 
Why should I weary my eye with scanning the parts, when I can clasp 
the whole this moment to my beating heart? s 

Bat if the intellect be repressed, the idea will never be brought out 
from the feeling. The amaranth wreath will ia thy be changed to 
one of roses, more fragrant indeed, but withering vith a single sun! 

Dried Ferns about my Lamp shade.—“ What pleasure do you, who have 


when we say, that we think he was wiser when he refused than 
when he consented. But a repartee always loses much by repetition, 
and a collection of witticisms of any kind is apt to be insufferably 
tedious. Our admiration of a wit is something like our gratitude: 
it is a lively expectation of laughs that are to come. 

We have received from Messrs Ticknor & Fields a complete copy of 
McClintock's Narrative. It fully equals our expectations in the nature 
and variety of its interest. It is illustrated by three maps, a facsimile 
of the Record found of Sir Joho Franklin's Expedition, and by fifteen 
wood engravings. We notice that this is the “‘ Author’s Edition,” and 
consequently the only one from the republication of which the author 
will receive any remuneration. 

The Atlantic Monthly bas entered upon the year with fairest promises of 
excellenee :—promises made not in words, but deeds. The number 
for Febraary opens with a very interesting paper upon Count- 
ing and Measuring, which is evidently the fruit of competent and 
thonghtful consideration of the subject. Its purpose is a disparagement 
of the decimal in favour of the binary system of coinage. The writer, we 
think, makes out his case in regard to coinage ; but the chief conveni- 
ence of the decimal system is not in coinage, but in calculation and in 
accounts. It has a stronghold there, from which it will be dislodged with 
difficulty.—Mr. Story’s* Roba di Roma” is continued, the present number 
being devoted to the interesting subject of the Games of Rome. We sup- 
pose that this capital series of papers, which presents altogether the com- 
pletest and most graphic description of the modern aspect of the Eternal 
City known to us, will be collected into a volume upon its completion. 
We have next the second, aad happily for writer as well as reader, the con- 
cluding part of ‘* The Amber Gods.” This story, if we may so cailit, is the 
only serious blemish which has appeared upon the pages of the At/antic for a 
long time. Its author manifestly bas talent; and we the more regret that in 
a violent straining after originality that talent should have been forced 
into the production of such a moustrous, ridiculous, and, so, utterly pur- 
poseless exhibition of egotism, selfishness, sensuality, and frivolity as 
this monologue ; which after all seems to be an imitation uf Edgar Poe, 
and which fitly winds up with the exclamation, “I must have died at ten 
minutes past one.” Let the writer study simplicity and directness of 
thought and expression ; and we cannot fail to receive the benefits in 
something really worth reading.—Such, for instance, is “ The Professor’s 
Story,” the present chapter of which is full of humour and fine pictures 
of character. A graphic exhibition of muscular Christianity, too, will 
delight all readers, especially those whose power is in their weakness.— 
This number of the Atlantic has rather too large a proportion of “ stories” 
for a magazine of its standing,—more than half of its pages being occu- 
pied with imaginative fiction. This is too much, unless it were all of the 
very best. But this excess is rare, and is, in a measure, redeemed by 
timely papers upon the Maroons of Jamaica, and Mexico, and some ex- 
cellent literary criticisms, We, however, regret to see the comparative 
abandonment in the body of the Magaziae, of critical eseays partly upon 
new books and partly apropos of them. In this form the best periodical 
and essay writing in our language has first seen the light; and for arti- 
cles of this kind the best men will write their best, which they will not 
be so likely to do for that part of a Magazine which devoted to what, 
for the general reader, are “ mere book-notices,” bringing up the rear of 
the magazine like Citizens Generally at the tail of a procession, or an 
&c. at the end of a catalogue of “ the distinguished gentlemen whom we 
observed on the plat.orm with Mr. Everett.” 

Of Harpers’ Magazine it was our purpose to say something, but space 
fails us, and we postpone our remarks until the appearance of the next 
number, except so far as to notice the appearance in its pages of the cur- 
rent serial works by Thackeray’and Trollope, which puts its readers in 
possession of the most desirable part of the Cornhill Magazine. 

The London Art Journal for January is one of the best numbers that we 
remember to have seen of that interesting and beautiful publication ; and 
the work which its editor lays out for the coming year must make it 
more than usually attractive. In the present number Mr. Lossing, the 
well known author of the “ Field Book of the Revolution,” and “ Mount 
Vernon and its Associations,” commences a series of illustrated papers 
upon the Hudson River from its source to the sea. This cannot fail to 
prove of great and continued interest. The number also contains very 
able papers upon Wilson and Turner, besides the usual amount of mis- 
cellancous matter. The engravings are very attractive: Lady Constance, 
by Winterbalter,—a portrait of a lovely Eoglish girl who might pase for 
an American; Raphael’s Christ going to Cracifixion, known as Lo Spa- 
simo; and Frost’s beautifal Una, an illustration of one of the most pic- 
turesque and beautiful passages in the “ Faerie Queen.” 


gine Arts. 


EXECUTION IN SCULPTURE. 

In the course of Mr. Westmacott’s second lecture, delivered in the Liv- 
erpool Royal Institution, the lecturer said we were getting too much into 
the way ef admiring execution. Now, there was no greater trick in art, 
He had bad the advantage of living amongst great men,—Canova, Flax- 
man, bis father (Sir R. Westmacott, R. A.), and otbere ; aud be might be 
allowed to say, that be bad learned from them the principles of true art. 
Execution was not an art for the ee te for Ee You 
might represent an inanimate object wit greatest y. Acarver 
could execute a white handkerchief in marble so closely that you could 
not distinguish it from a real one ; but tell bim to @ hand bo 
it, and he could not do it. Now, be would explain to them a trick in 
He would take a o»pkin and fold it in avy form, and then 
of it, like moulding a jelly. He would thea  «- of 
it, and a skilful carver would place it and the before 
Sesid, 6 co vib chiowin, and Kes, ond enptooess. until you 
know his imitation from the real napkin. Therefore, do not let 
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exiled those paper tissue covers, take in that bouquet of dried ferns? 
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tention be called away by trash ; let them give every possible 
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talent in execution, but not to be carried away by the accessories of art. 
The statues of the anci were beautiful and perfect in their simple 
draperies, but these were never allowed to interfere with the divine ow 
of art. There was a wonderful thiog of that sort ina veiled figure in a 
church at Naples: you coald positively pat your fingers through the 
meshes of the net ; but, after all, it was simply a wonderful piece of me- 
chanism. This accounted for the difference 





between fine art and fine | friendship with bis assailant.” The essays thus republished have passed | 


former)y did not do justice. Serious as are the faults of the ‘Essay on | them; and as I bad not your address elsewhere, I could not write. Now 
Government,’ a critic, while noticing these faults, should have abstained | that I know it, I hasten to 
from using contempt language respecting the historian of British Ia- | 

dia. It ought to be kaown that Mr. Mill had the generosity, not only to “ My dear Madam," “B , SW. 
forgive, but to forget the unbecoming acrimony with which he had been “ T have received no letter whatever from you, or should bave in- 
assailed, and was, when bis valuable life closed, on terms of cordial | stantly replied, according to my invariable habit ; for want of system in 
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artizanship: it made the distinction from the fine art master to the mere | through numerous editions, the latier of which close with the article on | 
mechanic. Execution should always be kept subservient to the greater | Chatham. 
objects,—first, the sentiment ; and next, the haman form divine. With- 
out deprecating the French school, be must say that, although as early | 
as the seventeenth ceatury there were some men who took a very promi- | 
nent place, they were all affected by the influence of the revival of an- 
tique art. We bad done nothing much in this country, because, until 
very lately, foreign opinion in our courts and governments had gone for 
everything, and English ideas for nothing. But where Englishmen bad 
had the opportunity of showing what “2 could do, there was nothing 
for their countrymen to be ashamed of. He did not know that any works 
of higher quality in their class had been produced than the 
works of Sir ae Wren. Art was not yet much more than one 
hundred years old in England ; but see what has been produced in that 
short period, considering that, when we began, art upon the Continent 
was old. 
Charles I. was the first to give a stimulus to art in England, bat bis tra- 
gical death and the sale of bis effects, gave little encouragement to such 
pursuits, for men’s minds were bent upon more serious things. But we | 
must give credit to that great man, Cromwell, fur bis efforts on bebalf of | a rectitude which give a special authority to bis eloquent and solid writ- 
art. Asa proof of the condition of art in this period, they might remem- | ings. He shows himself in general severe towards persons, and inflexible 
ber that, when the royal effects were sold, the cartoons of Andre Maa- | in matters of principle. We have more than once spoken of his beauti- | 
tegna, now at Hampton Court, were sold for £2,000, while these incom- | ful history of England : he leaves it incomplete, to our irreparable loss. | 
parable works of Raffaelle, bought by Rubens for Charles I., were actu-| “Asa politician he has won and carried with him the esteem of all | 
ally knocked down at £300. The lecturer then minutely described the | parties. 1n the course of an active life he may have been open to re- | 
process of the art of sculpture from the embodiment of the design in a| proach for a few faults, but never for a single act which might give rise 
miniature clay figure to the buildiog up of the figure at working size ; | to doubts of the rightness of his or the independ of his char- 
the modelling in plaster ; the application to the pedestal of an instrument | acter, He always worked, and always by honest means, to ensure the | 
called a “ standard,” with radiatiag arms for measuring and registering prosperity and greatness of his country. In the midst of party struggles | 
the proportions of the figure ; the transference of this standard to a simi- | and the vicissitudes of fortune, in power and out of power, he was con- 
lar pedestal on which the block of marble is fixed, and the gradual work- | stanily faithful to his party, to his opinions, and to bis friends. He com- 
ing out of the design. After the carvers had done their part of the work, bated all abuses, and bis name is connected with the most important re- 
he said, the master hand put the finishing touches, that is, supposing an | forms, Religious liberty, above all, never had in any country a more 
artist really bad a hand in his own work ; buthe understood that sculp- | persistent or more brilliant advocate. A liberal in the true and grand 
tors now-a-days were not even troubled that far, as they bad got over | acception of the word, an avowed enemy of all exaggeration, profoundly 
that sort of thing. There were three great names that had exercised in- | convinced that in politics all extremes are equally dangerous, he set him- 
fluence on art in modern times, and of the three be was very much disposed | self, in bis speeches and his writings, to prove that despotism and anar- 
to place an Englishman at the head. When art was at its very lowest point, | chy are inseparable, and that each tends to generate the other. - 
the first men to give it an impulse were Canova and Flaxman,—Flax-| ‘ We have before us, while we write these lines, the portrait of Lord 
man, whose purity of design was better than his execution. His concep | Macaulay, and when our eyes rest on it, we fancy we are again enjoying | 
tion was never surpassed by any man : be was atruly religious man, and | the rapid moments during which, five years ago, we had the happiness 
there never would be a great artist unless he was a dgep-feeling man, | of seeing and hearing him. We are sure that no one who ever knew him, 
whatever church be belonged to. He bad to bow to bi day in costume | or ever read him, will dispute the justice of the homage we pay to bis 
statues, for artists who had to live must bow to the fashion of their day.'| memory. Such men, whatever country they may belong to, are the glory 
Bat io the best of his works te would find all that was good in art. | «f the liberal cause; and we believe that it is for the interest and the 
Thorwaldsen was another who exercised the best influence on art. He honour of liberty to engrave their mames on the column which comme- 
wished to say, in conclusion, that in the few words he had used he had  morates those who have sincerely loved and practically served her.” 
endeavoured to convey to them, that they were not to look upon art 
merely as a pleasurable pursuit, but as a matter of deeper iaterest, par- 
ticularly his own art of sculpture. It wasa virtuous art, and could not 
be playing pranks : if it did, it lost its character. 
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M. Peyrat, in the Paris Presse, pays the following eloquent tribute to 
the memory of the late Lord Macaulay :— 
“In this great bistorian Eogland has just lost one of her most illustri- 
ous citizens, and liberty one of her most glorious defenders. Lord Ma- 
caulay was only fifty-nine years old. His death, then, is premature, and | 
naturally awakens the most profound regrete of those who knew him, | 
whether personally, or only through bis works, A writer and critic of | 


the first rank, he possessed an erudition as solid as it was various; his 
mind was a cyclopedia admirably arranged ; everything was there, and 
everything in its place. He bad that sort of universality which charac- 
terises superior men of all kinds, that precision of thought and appro- 
iat of language which throws light upon all subjects of discussion. | 
No one has more clearly proved that what stifles and obscures the mind 
is the confusion, not the abundance of its ideas, He in the 
highest degree the intellectual and moral qualities of the true historian ; 
be judged men and parties with an elevation of view, an impartiality and | 
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A NEW LITERARY INVENTION. 

It is extremely disagreeable to a conscientious person to be found out 
in @ falsehood. For this reason Mr. Punch, who is excessively conscien- 
LORD MACAULAY AND HIS FAMILY. aa. a recent improvement in the letter writing de- 
The Londoa Correspondent of ,the M Guardian gives some in- | o of ten ae —_ a poy: po ny any of a kind — it 

; ily. ; 18 @ pleasure, four a duty, aa rest a simple , to answer. aoe’ 
tesetjag stetenent wertereg — nanny on a ante = wYS = | habit of course, therefore, is to answer the first, and perhaps ove or two 

“Tt was very characteristic of the Macaulay family that the tidings of others, at once, but to postpone and neglect the mass. Then, when it 
Lord Macaulay’s death should have reached the public ear so slowly and | becomes an actual necessity to write, one is bothered to begio with a 
circultously. All courting of publicity, all craving for public expres- neat falsehood by way of excuse, or to choose among the half-dozen false- 
sion of admiration, all trading upon fame and uame, was peculiarly alien | joods that naturally occur to the elegant mind. And another thing is, 
from the character of the deceased bobleman, as well as trom those of | that there is the probability of sending contradictory falsehoods to peo- 
his surviving brother, Charles Zachary Macaulay, Secretary of the Board | le who are likely to meet one another. It is a bore to find that you 
of Audit, and his sister, Lady Trevelyan. The brothers and. sisters were | jaye written to a man that you have been in Paris for three weeks, and 
linked by strange affection, not unmiogled with pride on either side. to his brother that you have been laid up for a month in chambers with 


They were proud of their brother’s unparalleled popularity as a writer ; | : 
be ves ped of his brother Charles's rising repute as a most valuable | gout, and that tho Swe Rave compared your setes of the table of thar 


. 4 .“ 7 | father, to whom you have intimated that a domestic affliction has de- 
and conscientious public servant ; of Lady Trevelyau’s intelligence aud | ta ineg you at Brighton. 

usefulness as the belpma'e of Sir Charles Trevelyan, whose labours in | “47, Punch has, therefore, received with pleasare, from an enterprising 
the public service Lord Macaulay keenly sympathized with, and approv- | en zraver, whose iavention be commends to the notice of Messrs. Phea- 
ingly watched and cheered. | sunt & Uncles, or Gherkins & Grotto, or some other of the great sta- 

“ Macaulay's conversation, more than that of any man I have ever | tionary Arms, a device for saving @ good deal of time and perplexity in 
met, impressed me with the notion of a memory of peerless accuracy, the | the respect alluded it, Everybody’s note paper is already engfaved 
stores of which were used with an unfailing and disciplined energy of | with his address, and (except in the case of idiots) with Mr. Rowland 
mind, manifested especially in the force and flaish of the speaker's lan- | Hill’s district jnitial. The ingenious party who has sent to Mr. Punch 

age. All Macaulay's conversation would admit of being put ia print, | oes q little further, and actually begins the Letter of Excuse for you. 
Just as it was spoken. There was nothing unfinished, slipshod, besita- Here are some of the specimens :— 
tingly, or half expressed. The sentences were flung before you with an | N 
irre ble buoyaney and forcefulness of utterance, complete, clear cut, o 1. 
well rounded, and well linked to each other. And yet there was nothing | 
Jobnsouiau, vothing pomp quipedalian, or pedantic in the phrase- 
ology. And as the manner so was the matter—pleasant, interesting, | 
amasing, but never prosy, boring, or over ambitious for the company or | 
the time. 

“ Never were pleasanter, more unrestrained, or more genial breakfasts 
than those of Lord Macaulay, at bis rooms in the Albany—while be was 
still a liver in chambers, before he removed to Holly Lodge, at Campden 
Hill, which he bas not occupied for three years—if my memory be exact. 
Macaulay monologised, ouly because he had so much ready to flow forth on 
most subjects, that it took a long time to pump off even his surface 
water. But, in company with people who had something to say and 
could say it, Macaulay did not habitually take up more than his fair 
sbare of the conversation. Sidoey Smith used to complaia of Macaulay, 
because he was a rival, and a worst monopolist, and could not bear to 
see the attention of the table distracted from his own rampant and Ra- 
belaisian fun. He, by bis allusion to “ M lay’s brilliant flashes of si- 
lence,” gave colour to the imputation of burdensome loquacity, often 
urged agaiost the deceased historian. But I believe no one who saw 
much of Macaulay in society will be found to indorse that charge. 

“ Among the most honourable characteristics of Lord Macaulay—of 
which I am glad to ree such general recognition—should be mentioned, 
his rare freedom from all taint of self-serving or jobbery. Great as were 
his opportunities of serving relatives, connections, or dependents, be 

matically abstained from all exercises of bis influence on their be- 
half; and this, though a warm friend, and attached kinsman, and a most 
affectionate brother. When he was last in office, bis brother—who was 
at the Bar, but who was at once well fitted and ioclived for the public 
service—was without any publicemployment. Lord Jobo Russell, when 
be ye! appointed this brother to the treasureship of the Mauri- 
tius, iaformed him that he never even knew Lord Macaulay bad a hro- 
ther available for public employment. Indeed, Lord Macaulay may be 
thought by many to have carried this abnegation of inf to an ex- 
cess ; for this brother has in all bis subsequent employments proved bim- 
self one of the most efficient and popular of civil servants. I may also 
mention—what in Lord Macaulay's lifetime the public never learned 
from him or by bis wish—that Lord Macaulay was unowearied and most 
liberal in bis charities, especially to all needy literary brethren. The 
amount distributed by him in this way would, | am satisfied, astonish the 
public ; but it will never be known. Careful as be was io business mat- 
ters, in bis charities at least his right band never kuew what bis left was 
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“My dear ——, Highbury Terrace, N. 

“ You will be quite sure that your kind letter would have re- 
ceived an earlier reply, but for accident. Misdirected, it had been taken 
to (laverness,) and bas reached my hands this morning only. Let me 
hasten to say that 





No. 2. 
“ Dear Mr. —— “ Isleworth, W. 

“ Tastantly on the receipt of your letter of the 19th, I replied to 
it at considerable length. Judge of my surprise to fiad my reply upon 
my dressing-room table this morning. It was discovered by my wife in 
a drawer in the nursery. I suppose that it must have been secreted by 
one of the children, and forgotten by the servant. I deeply regret the 
delay, and hurry off a line to say that 


No. 3. 
“My dear Aunt, « Eltham, S.E. 
“1 felt eo overcome at hearing from Fey of the demise of our dear 
cousin in Australia, (and as I bad not heard of him for eleven years the 
shock was so much the greater and more unexpected) that I was totally 
unable to reply to your letter of about six weeks back. But now that 
time has calmed down my feelings, let me express 


No. 4. 





“ My dear Wife, Ratcliffe Highway, E. 
“Your letter would have been answered ee bat in 
consequence of your having so obstinately set yourself against having a 
hole cut in the street door, the epistie was retained until the morning 
delivery, when I had out of town on business, which kept me at 
Melton Mowbray for three weeks. I will endeavour to send 
No. 5. 
“ Dear —— « Pimlico, 8. W. 
“I answered your letter the same day that I received it, and 
posted = letter with my own hand. Therefore, if you have had an 
action brought against you, it is no fault of mine. The post office 
}* However, let me say 





I distinctly remember was in [ 
that 
No. 6. 
*“ Dear Sister Matilda, Strand, W.C. 
“ Having sprained my wrist in saving the life of a fellow-cresiure, 
I was unable to write to you, and your letter was one to which I could 
hardly reply by amanuensis. I now take my pen 


No. 7 


doing. 
Though when Lord Macaulay begun bis history he hoped to bring it 


“ My dear Father, “ Lord's Cricket Ground, N. W. 

“ Removing from a shelf some old books, for reference, the dust 
flew iato my eyes, and produced an inflammation which has prevented 
my writing for some weeks, but I am now able to resume my usual habits. 
in five, if not four more volumes. I do not think he would ever have so | Thaok you for 
compressed bis material. The reign of Queen Anne—with its etatesmen, No. 8. 
poets, and essayiste—would have been ground too tempting to his well-|  “ “ Danes’ Inn, W.C. 

“Is it possible? You, whose least wish should command light, 


stored memory, and bis strong love of the writers of that age, for any 
sharp or narrow limitation. He must bave overflowed into comment, | niog-like attention from me. You unanswered! Believe it not. I re- 
portraiture, aod criticism. Two volumes of the unflaished bistcry are, 1 | plied to your letter on the instant, and as our posts are uncertain, eu- 
believe, so far advanced to completeness, as that we may look to see | trusted my reply toa friend to post ina pillar letter-box. He has failed, 
them before long And with these two, I fear, concluding the reign of | and dies by my band. Believe me, dearest, that 
No. 9. 
“ Reverend Sir, “ Old Kent Road, 8. 


William, and ushering us over the threshold of that of Anne, we must 
“ Newton had his Diamond, who threw down the candle and barned 


rest content.” 

When Macaulay in 1843 published a revived edition of his Essays, 

three papers on the Utilitarian Philosophy, were omitted, for a reason | 4), great Isaac's My you child, a diamond, too, in her way 
clandestioely kindled » Vesta match, and dropped it on my desk, about 
a fortnight ago. Many papers were destroyed, and your letter among 


down to the limits of living memory, he had 
hope. Latterly the utmoet range he gave himself was down to the ac- 
cession of the House of Hanover, and this be bad boped to accomplish 


long ago abandoned this 





not because be is disposed to retract a single doctrine which they contain, 


answering letters leads to want of system in everything else, and then 
all goes to sixes and sevens. I never sleep without replying to all let- 
tere received 9 the day. Assuring you that nothing of yours has 
reached my hands, 

No. 11. 

ae Cousin, “© Welbeck Street, W. 

“ How can I excuse my delay? The fact is that, while reading 
your letter, I was called off to a patient, by whose couch (the case being 
very difficult) I sat for three weeks without any other food than a pepper- 
mint lozenge ; and during that anxious vigil your letter escaped my me- 
mory. I now reply that 

No. 12. 


“ Dear Sir, “ War Office, 8.W. 
“I daly received your letter, bat up to the present time was un- 
able to read it, owing to your writing such an abominably undeciphera- 
ble hand. But I now gather from a word bere and there that you want 
some money, and I beg to inform you that” 

Mr. Punch cannot find room for more specimens, but the nature of this 
commodious invention is now clear. Separate pigeou-holes must be kept 
for the different forms, and if a writer makes a memorandum of the num- 
ber of the form he has used and the person to whom he sends it, every one 
of the above excuses, and twenty more, may be sent to each of bis cor- 
respondents. Before the stock is exhausted, parties will have left off 
writing tohim. Any ication for the i may be sent to 85, 
Fleet Street, and Mr. Punch, not being a government official, will not 
hinder the poor man from carrying out bis idea, and not being a British 
mabufacturer, will not steal the invention and cheat the discoverer. 


—=__—— 
DOMESTIC SPIES. 


Some time ago there was an association formed in Paris under the 
title of “* Société pour faire Suivre les Maris.’ Tbe name sufficieatly ex- 
plains the objects of the society and the character of the persons who 
would probably be its Competeat agents were chosen, 
and it is said nothing escaped their vigilance. It was in vain that a 
French kusband came back to bis apartment in the eveuing, prepared to 
account for a laborious and well-spent day. He was met in the salon by 
his wife, calm as Destiny, and well-informed as the Council of Three, 
He was suffered for a time, or ratber invited and led on, to expatiate in 
his little circle of ingenious fibs. It was not until his powers of fiction 
were fairly exhausted that the inexorable partner of bis destinies put 
down her crotchet work, looked bim fall in the face with a hard stony 
glance, and said, “ Hélas/ Adolphe, how you have passed your day ;— 
c'est ce que je vais ¢ .”’ Every particular of the manner in which 
his time had been speat, during the period of bis absence from the guar- 
dianship of the loving eye was then deliberately narrated to that asto- 
oished and immoral Frenchman. He had not been at the Bourse; he 
had not been to meet bis Bordeaux corresp t about that parcel of 
wines ; he had not, unfortunately, wasted—if wasted it could be called 
—a part of the precious working hours of the day at the Bureau de Bien- 
faisance, as he bypocritically pretended. Ob, no; his time bad been 
wasted in quite another way. A slip of paper was produced from the 
workbox, from which the smallest details of his mis-spent day were re- 
counted in order to the treacherous culprit. It is said that after a time 
the operations of this society were so sweeping in their effects that it 
was necessarily dissolved. It is perfeetly obvious that such a well-orga- 
nized system of espionage could be productive of none but the most un- 
fortunate results. That any husband or wife would have recourse to 
such @ measure as setting a spy upon the other’s track, would be evidence 
o! a foregone conclusion in the mind of either of them. Any Othello, 
male or female, will soon pick up a handkerchief at the corner of any 
street, and soon enough, too, draw fatal inferences from this simple fact. 
The most commonplace and ordinary actions would quickly be distorted 
into pregnant evidence in support of the morbid theory actually enter- 
tained. There is strong probability that if the system of family spydom 
were universal, for one correct conclusion to which it would help us we 
should arrive at ninety-nine which were entirely unfounded and false. 
Of this we are about to give an example, and it isan Eoglish one We 
had hoped tbat the system of domestic surveillance had been confined to 
our French neighbours ; we did them injustice,—the rank plant flourishes 
on Britizh soil. 

A case was decided on Saturday last by Sir Cresswell Cresswell. It is 
that of “Sopwith v. Sopwith,” which is an excellent example of the 
mischief which arises from the employment of professional spies in do- 
mestic life, more especielly when the emoluments of the spy 
upon the extent and importance of the discoveries. petition was 
dismissed with an expression of regret on the t of the presiding 
Judge that in the existing state of the law Mr. Sopwith must be com- 
pelled to pay his own costs. 

This decision, It is to be hoped, will give a check to the practice of 
employing spies in domestic lite, a practice which, if adopted to any ex- 
tent, would strike at the root of all domestic relations. The professional 
spy—the man who makes it his business to be a spy, a8 another man is 
an auctioneer or a greengrocer—must, of course, live by his trade. Let 
an employer find suspicion, and a professional spy will soon provide food 
for it. Of course, in saying this we entirely admit the distinction drawn 
by the Judge between the employment of a branch of the police for the 
detection of criminals and the use of spies in domestic life. In the first 
case there lies the mangled corpse, there is the house gutted of its con- 
tents, there are the ashes of the ricks which the hand of the incendiary 
has burnt down. Somebody committed the crime—who is that some- 
body? That is knowledge to which we must attain. On the other hand, 
we have but the suspicion of a jealous busband or wife, seeking for con- 
firmation of what may be and is probably a delusion. There is no ana- 
logy between the two cases. The one is a painful necessity of social 
life; the other—saving in very extreme cases indeed—a mere social 
nuisance and a disgrace. Should the practice of spydom become uni- 
versal, farewell to all domestic confidence and hap The wife or 
husband, as the case may be, will take measures to set the other’s vigi- 
lance at defiance, and it will be strange indeed if occasion does not 
come to those who are ever on the watch for it. The country may well 
be grateful to Sir Cresswell Cresswell for having struck a decisive blow 
at this wicked practice before it became bardened into a system.— Times. 

ao 


A P.xasvre For 4 CurLp.—Blessed be the hand that prepares a plea- 
sure for a child, for there is no saying when and where it may again 
bloom forth. Does not almost everybody remember some kind-hearted 
man who showed bim a kindness in the quiet days of his childhood? 
The writer of this recollects himself at this moment as a lad, standing at 
the wooden fence of a poor little garden in his native village ; with | 
ing eyes he gazed on the flowers which were blooming there quietly in 
the brightness of a Sunday moraing. The ae 7 came forth from bis 
little cottage ; he was a woodcutter by e, and spent the whole week 
at work in the woods. He had come into the garden to gather flowers 
to stick in bis coat when be went tochurch. He saw the boy, and, break- 
ing off the most beautiful of bis ti it was streaked with red and 
white—he gave it to bim. Neither the giver nor the receiver spoke a 
word ; and with bounding steps the boy ran home; and now, here at 
a vast distance from that home, after so many events of so many years, 
the feeling of gratitude vhich agitated the t of that boy —— 
itselt on paper. The caruation bas long siace withered, but it now 
blooms atresh. 
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Veceration or THE Mooy’s Surrace.—On the surface of the moon 
are seen numerous streaks or narrow lines, about a hundred ia number, 
which appear, perhaps, more like long narrow furrows than anything 
else. Sometimes they spread the ves on the luaar disc in straight 
lines, sometimes they are seen slightly curved ; in every case they are 
shut in between stiff parallel borders. It has often been su that 
these furrows, the true nature of which has remained hitherto ucknown, 
represent the beds of ancient dried-up rivers, or rivers that bave not yet 
ceased to flow. Other astronomers think they are streams of lava w 
have beea vomited by lunar volcanoes, and which reflect the light of the 
sun with more insensity than the adjacent regions. M. Schwabe, a Ger- 
man astronomer, endeavours, bowever, to give them another explanation. 
He has publisbed in the Astr ische Nachrichten some facts which tend 
to show tbat these lines are the result of a on on the surface of the 
moon. According to the author, if the race of the moon be examined 
attentively with a good t and a proper illumination, we discover 








but because be is unwilling to offer what might be considered as an made 
affront to the memory of one (Mr. James Mill) from whose opinions he 7 Se mae ee oe 


has been writtea and lost—no- 





very hovourable to the author, “ He has determined,” he says, speak- 
* Pill up with any place, for even if — 
a 





ing of himself ia the third person in the preface, “to omit these papers, 
be the same that occurs when 
still widely dissents, but to whose talents aod virtues be admits that he | body hnows anything chous it 


the lines or luminous furrows of the high mountain called Tycho, 


* Be sure to burn the letter you say you did not receive, for women's are 
sharp, and if you leave it about and she calls and sees it, there is another 
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different other points, a quantity of very delicate paratlel lines 
= ‘perk tint, adn were not visible some months before the se 
vation, aud which disappear a few months after, to retarn again in the 
proper season. These lines, which are darker than the adjacent parte, 
are clearly the result of vegetation ; and it is this vegetation which 
makes the sterile of the moon appear as bright luminous streaks. 
According to M. Schwabe, these lines of vegetation are more particularly 
visible in the very bright parts of the moon which are circumscribed by 
the mountains Hipparcus, Albategaius, Werner, Stcefiler, Maurolycus, 
Gemma-Frisius, Piccolomiui, Catharina, Aboufeda, Regio-Moutarius, 
Hell, Gauricus, Wurz-Elbauer, Heinsius, and Count Wilbem.—Photogra- 
ic News. ; 
; anx on Votunteers.—Ip a pampblet entitled, “ A 
A. ee ee George Cruikshank, in defence of the British Volua- 
ne of 1803,” the author says :—‘ Not only did the men in 1803 form 
themeelves into regiments of volunteers, but the boys of that day did so 
likewise, and my brother, and who was my elder by three years, formed 
one of these juvenile regiments, and appoiated himself the colonel. By 
wy Jearuiug the manual exercise with my mopstick gua, when a boy, and 
at the same time learning how to ‘ march,’ ‘ counter-march,’ and to 
‘mark time,’ to ‘ wheel,’ and to ‘face,’ &., it has made me—ay me, G. 
C.—fit and able to handle a musket or a rifle. and fall into the ranks of 
an infantry regiment at a moment's notice.” Further on he gives an 
amusing anecdote, which may be taken as showing the importance of 
thoroughly drilling the volunteers :—“ At the commencement of the pre- 
sent century (when the Freuch were showing the world what real liberty 
was, by guillotining their own people), many ublic meetings were held 
in this country for the purpose of promulgating these new and grand 
ideas, and a very popular orator, whose name was Thelwell, called a 
meeting in the fields north of London for this purpose. This meeting 
was attended by some 20,000 persons. Thelwall’s powerfal and eloquent 
address aroused the feelings of bis audience to a state of enthusiasm, 
and when he told them he felt assured that they would, as men and Bri- 
tons, when called upon to stand up for their rights and liberties, show 
to the world the characteristic firmness and courage of Britons upon 
such an occasion, his epeech was interrupted with loud and determined 
cheers, when suddenly a cry was raised of ‘Here’s the sogers; the 
sogers is coming!” Oh! oh! oh! Off they started the whole mass of 
mea! The Britous that were to stand so firm and show the world their 
courage, off they went, completely panic-struek, slap dash, at full speed, 
over hedges and ditches, tumbling one over the other, losing hats, shoes, 
&c., and rolling in the ditches, when, after a few minutes, it was dis- 
covered to be a false alarm—no ‘sogers’ were eoming, for only one soli- 
tary soldier, who had been induced to attend the meeting, made his ap- 
pearance over a bank.” 








Historic Truta.—To the limbo to which Sismondi sent the heroic 
saying which compilers diligently persist in putting in the mouth of the 
French king Francis I. after the battle of Pavia—Tout est fors hon- 
neur—is to be consigned the pleasant story of the cotton forts of the bat- 


been at it hoff and hon nigh nine and thutty year which he says as it’s a 
shame to hev the Christmas boxeses took out of his mouth leastways that 
| is bis pocket and sir here’s the sweep hev bin a waitink down be- 
‘low and I guv him some coldmeat and beer and biled pertators which he 
ave consumed and he ave left his card and opes as you’ll stamp up least- 
| ways that was what he says but he didn’t tell me to mention it and please 
| sir here’s some potry as was guv me by a dustman which he said as ow 
| he weer the reg’lar proper dustman and he adn’t been gone long when 
| there come another rap and please Sir when I hansers it I sees another 
dustman which e ands me this ere potry and says as ow please Sir as 
| he’s the reg’lar dustman and t’other’s bon’y a himposturer and never as 
done nothink for you and please Sir when he'd gone there come another 
| rap and here’s another piece of potry which please Sir I'm to say as it’s 
| all his own compojink and that the hother pair of dustmin was a couple 
of low blaggards and he ave left his card to show as he’s the mostest 
proper one and please Sir here’s the newsman he ave left his comp!imums 
and his boy ave likeways called aud wished pertickler for to see you and 
the grocer’s cart ave been and axed for somethin’ seasonable and the 
butcher’s boy he wants to have jist arf a word with you acos he says as 
how he ave allus bin pertickler careful of your jints and have allus seen 
as you’ve been cut up fair and andsome and hada’t ad your weight made 
| up with bones and sichlike kitchin stuff and please Sir here’s the fireman 
he’ve been kep a waiting and ave ad some bread and cheese and a couple 
of pots of beer which lm a makiuk im some grog cos misses han’t no 
| change and she said she knew you meant to give im,sutthun and the ba- 
ker he ave left his best respects and’ll perbaps look in tomorrer and the 
| doctor’s boy bave cailed aud hopes you'll not forget im and the milkman 
| Says as how you allus hev remembrud of im and so he’ll take the libaty 
of axing you agin and please Sir a old ooman as you bought a box 0’ 
| matches of she ave come and left her complimums and opes as you’re 
quite well and sbe’ll call ayain tomorrer and please Sir here’s the grave- 
digger leastways, I means the sexting be ave also called to see you which 
I wus to say he wirhes you'll enjoy a Merry Christm—— 

(Here, remarks Mr. Punch, Master makes an observation which we 
dare not print, and when he sits down to bis dianer finds bis appetite has 
left him.) 
' 








Moral—Such is Life! 
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PROBLEM No. 577. By Samven Loyp. 





From the Book of the Chess Congress. 
BLACK. 








tle of New Orleans. In a notice of the death of General John B. Plauche, 
who fought in that battle, the V. 0. Delta thus disposes of the coiton bale 
story :—An incident with which the name of Gen. Plauche is connected 
has been made the text of one of the most invincible errors that has ever 
crept into history. It is a striking illustration of the difficulty of arrest- 
ing a false statement which happens to interest the fancy of mankind. | 
Nothing was ever more transparently absurd than the idea which is em- | 
bodied to nearly all the histories, poems, and pictures relating to the | 
battle of New Orleans, than the assertion that the mound behind which 
Jackson’s army was ent hed was posed of cotton bales, The only 
basis of this story was the attempt of some young soldiers, in the rivalry 
which sprang up after they bad occupied the line of Rodriguez canal, to 
increase the beight and breadth of the parapet in front of them by throw- 
ing in a few cotton bales. Others, too, were used to form the embra- 
sures fur the guns, These bales had been thrown out ofa flat-boat, which 
had come down to Jackson’s camp with flour, pork, and other supplies, 
and were lying on the levee. They were a portion of a lot which had 
been consigned to Mejor Plauche, and bad been sold by him to Vincent 
Nolte. The speculative efforts of the latter financier no doubt contri- 
buted to give form and currency to this story. He get upa preposterous 
claim for his cotton after the war, and, to maintain it, set on foot the 
story of the great service it had rendered. We are pleased to see thut 
in a recently published and highly spirited poetical description of the 
battle of the 8th of January, by Thomas Dann Baglish, this vulgar fic- 
tion is very effectually disposed of : 
No cotton bales before us, 
Some fool that falsehood told ; 
Before us was an earthwork, 
Built from the swampy mould. 

Major Plauche, by the orders of General Jackson, as soon as it was dis- 
covered that a few bales of cotton had been used in making the parapet, 
and that they greatly endangered the strength of the works, and 
the ammupiticn to explosion by the flying particles of burning lint, bad 
the bales taken out and thrown into the river. 











Corw's Law or Prosectites.—In former times, when Robin Hood was 
King of Sherwood Forest, bale and handsome young fellows were proud 
to be thought jolly green, and a dimpled maiden in her sylvan walks was 
pretty certain to bave ber arch smile answered by anarcher. Nous avons 

tout cela, The shaft is now employed for ridicule alone, aud even 
tender-hearted girls can scarcely help being amused by that ludicrous 
object—a cross beau. Lately the long range priaciple has been extended 
from military to very civil purposes. A cold statesman upon an emi- 
nence has been transfixed by a glance from rustic beauty in the vale be 
low. At every step we take, in fashionable, literary, or political circles, 
we now meet with Y cage guns and extraordinary bores. 

By this new species of ordnance most striking effects are uced at 
an incalculable distance. The beadle of Exeter Change, it is stated, 
threw an ogle at the Dowager Duchess of Hampsbire, by which her 
— serenity was completes shivered. An expert assistant at Cignet 

Ledger's cast  penetratiag look at the widow of an Indiau general, 
which made a very serious impression. A youug creature, an heiress of 
£50,000, was seasibly affected by a flash from a minor canon, while ano- 
ther uomarried lady of no fortuue, but considerable experience, knocked 
over a wealthy alderman by a rapid succession of leers in private life. 


There is one branch of sentimental gunnery, however, which stil] needs | the positions 


improvement ; we allude to that which embraces the production of the 
interrogatory. We hear little pops now and then from artillerymen on 
bended knee, in bower and boudoir. but whether they reach their object 
is always questionable. The old-fashioned “pop” gun is very apt to 
miss fire unless charged with a golden ball. Many timed “ shots” wait 
piewd after year, siriving to screw their courage to an adbesive point, bat 

readiog the horrid recoil and consequent prostration. Why don’t Sir 
W. Armetrong take compassion on this deeply interesting class of com- 
batants, and place a weapon in their hands. which by a gentle squeeze 














WHITE. 
White to play and checkmate in five moves. 





So.ction ro Propiem No, 576. 
Black. 
Anything. 


Whue. 


1. QwKé4, 
2. Q or RB checkmates. | 





To Conresronpants.—R. M. T., Bermuda. The position sent is no Prob- 
lem at all. It is an easy checkmate in two moves, viz: Kt toQ8ch. K moves. 
P to Q B 7, discovers checkmate. Do not attempt to publish Problems until 
you have acquired a considerable knowledge of the Chess board and of the 
power of the pieces, 





The following GAME was cne of four played at New Orleans by Paul Morphy, 
without sight of the ds and men. 


(BV ANS’ GAMBIT.) 





White (M.) Black (—.) White (M.) Black (—.) 
1PtwKé4 PtoKé 15 QtksK BPch KtoQ 
2K Ktto BS tyr 16 Kt tks P ch Kt tks Kt 
Ede bay BtoQB4 17 B tks Kt Gnas” 
thee t4 B tks Kt P 18 P tks P to Q3 
5 PweQB3 BtooQR4 19 QtksK KtP BtksR 
6 Castles (a) cus? 20 Q tks R ch KwQB2 
7TPwQge P tks 21 QtksKRPch BtoQ2(s) 
‘sean? QwKB3 22 B tks B pay bs 
9 PwKS P tks K P 23 Bite to Kt 3 
10 Rto K K Kt to K2 | Kt 5 dis ch 
ll QBwK Kt 5 Quek Bs 24 KttwoQB3 B tks Kt (g) 
shanks ttks B | Rug Rto 
13 Kt tks K P (ce) 2ehe3 26 BwQ KiwR4 
14 BweQKtich PwWQBS d R6 dis ch 

And White announced mate in three moves. 





(Notes by Paul Morphy.) 
(a) In one of the three Games pla: Saws Te the present, White 
ted the same opening and moved at this stage, P toQ 4. In order to vary 
as much as lay in T, be ia this instance preferred the leas 
orthodox move of Casties.—(b) K Kt to K 2 constitutes what is known to the 
American Chess world as the Mead defence, Kt to K B 3 is the strongest move 
at Black’s command.—(c) White was a, aware that he could now have 
won a piece by checking with Q at Q R 4, but preferred the more OF | 
as 


course upon the adoptiou of this move—(d) Evideotly but 
prevents the of a piece.—(e) The only move as an examination of the po- 
sition will the reader.—( f) Had he captured the Bishop, White would 


have checked at K 4, regainiog tne piece and preserving an advantage in — 
amply sufficient to ensure the winning of the Game.—(g) Play as Black may 
Vhice must win. 








would compel an immediate surrender? We know at this a 
rich, brilliaot and beautiful Tybarnian coquette, whom several members 
of a forensic rifle club are continually pursuing and watching from poiot 
to point, and at whom no one dare take aim, from a imi feeling of 
incertitude, as to whether she could be brought down at so great an ele- 
vation. What sort of missile should be employed depends upoa the re- 
pa i _ wa so on are most easily upset by grape. 
ie very few Jalias can t a continuous attack il-direc 
and highly-policbed shells. 4 
An ingevious machive has just been patented to facilitate the popping 
ee ah ee Se eee It is neither more nor 
than the old “ Invisible girl” in a new charact Ss ded from 
the drawing-room ceiling are gay sky-coloured ribbons, to which a trum- 
pet-moutbed instrument is attached. The whole is enclosed by a square 
wooden frame or barrier, which latter is hollow, and communicates with 
an apartment above, where the invisible young lady is sitting ready to 
make the necessary response. The lover applies his lips to the trumpet 
and puts the question, when lo! to his ul astonishment, a voice as 
from a listening angel sweetly whispers “I will.” It is the neatest thing 
a pg oo diffident bachelors to try it, as they 
, through its nto on, hear of something to their adv: 
tage. —Punch's Pocket Book. an : —aF 








“Tue Great (Cunistuas) TRisuLation.”—Breathless Maid-of-all Work 
to Master of the House (who bas done a good day’s work, and bas come 
home to cujoy bimself!)—* Please Sir here's the Waits have bin and 
called for their Christmas Boxes and as you was not at home they says 
they'll call again this heveniak and the Beable he ave bin and opes as 
ow as you'll remember of im and the pleaceman he ave called and when 








Tue Houses or Partiament.—Mr. Cope’s fresco is in ite place in the 


band, before his execution. 
simple and natural. 


The figures are few, and the treatment is 
Lord and Lady Rassel occupy the centre of the 
Pp , Standing, their bands locked together, and the features of 
both proclai t emotion by which they are wrung. The 








r 


ted | prisoner is about to receive the last consolations of religion, and the 


ministering bishop is moved to tears by the parting. A fourth figure, 
the turnkey, is about to open the door for tbe departure of Lady Russel, 
and a fifth figure is the bishop’s attendant. We have seen the work un- 
der great disadvantages, as it was in the centre of the corridor, sur- 
rounded by workmen in the ac#ot moving it into the sunk panel pre- 
pared for ite reception. It seems, however, to have been executed upon 
the only principle that can be safely applied to compositions intended 
for subdued light. It is broad, with effective oppositions, and must, in 
a good light, be a work of great power. All the fresvoes in these corri- 
dors are painted upon entire panels of slate, guarded with copper, and 
having their backs protected by a coating of mortar on wooden bearers. 
When fixed in the wail, the picture does not close upon the wall, but is 
full an inch and a balf clear of it, as a precaution against damp, which 
is so rapidly destroying the works in the Poet’s Hall.—Art Journal. 
How to Maxe Cueese.—If I put the question regarding the cause of 
the great difference in cheese to the inhabitant of a country where bad 
cheese is made, I am at once answered, with all the perfect confidence of 
ignorance, that the land is not adapted for cheese-making, and that it 
would be absurd waste of material to attempt to make good cheese in 
the locality. On farther inquiry as to whether it is the 
i or any remarkable difference in the — 
praniivg bo She Searles aot b Oe cones, tom eee , this time 


rather dogmatically, that the land is not adapted yor yo 
that “ it’s no use asking any more questions, because every’ 





please to bear in mind he say’s as there’s an tarocock 
Oughin’t not to give nothink acos this man he do all the werk ead ove 


that it ien’t.” Being thus thrown upon my own resources, I to my 


geological map, and endeavour to throw a little light upon the mystery 
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Lords’ corridor. The subject is Lady Russel taking leave of ber hus- | « 





by its aid. In vain ; for I fiad that the three counties of England pro- 
ducing the best cheese are not situated on similar soil. Cheshire is on the 
new red sandstone ; North Wilts and Gloucester are on the oolitic lime- 
stone ; Cheddar, on the carbouiferons strata. 

The cause of the difference must, therefore, be sought in other sour- 
ces ; and there is little doubt but that it depends almost entirely on the 
process of manufacture. 

Oar sensible friends north of the Tweed, who are sufficiently shrewd, 

especially where their pockets are concerned, arrived at the same con- 
clusion some time since ; and the Agricultural Association of Ayrshire 
sent a deputation to enquire into the plans adopted in those counties of 
England which produce the best cheese. After carefully examining the 
ditferent modes followed, the deputation rccommended their Ayrshire 
countrymen to follow that adopted ia the Cheddar district, as having the 
great advantage of producing the very least labour. The general prin- 
ciples of the plan may be briefly stated. The milk is employed without 
the removal of any of the cream ; for, as might be imagined, butter and 
good cheese cannot be made out of the same portion of milk. The liquid 
used to coagulate the milk is rennet, which is obtained by steeping in 
water the salted and dried stomach of the calf; these vells, as they are 
termed, should never be used until twelve months old. It is a remark- 
able proof of the power of the animal juices, that the rennet obtained 
from one vell is eufficient to curdle enough milk to make half a ton of 
cheese. Before the rennet is added, the evening and the morning milks 
are mixed together, and the-temperature of the whole is raised to 80 de- 
grees, by heating a portion and mixing it with the remainder. In one 
hour the whole is coagulated. Portions of the whey are then drained 
off, and heated. The whole of the curd is now minutely and most care- 
fully divided ; after which, as mach of the heated whey is added as will 
raise the temperature again to 80 degrees. It is then left for an hour, 
when the whey is drawn off and heated rather higher than before. The 
curd is again minutely broken, and pailfuls of heated whey are forced 
in, 80 as to raise the temperature to 100 degrees. The whole is con- 
stantly stirred during the time, so that the curd becomes somewhat con- 
sistent. It is then left half an hour, in order that it may settle, when 
the whey is dipped out, and the last portions drained off without pres- 
sure. The curd is then cut into large slices, turned, and allowed to 
drain for half an hour, and when its temperature has fallen to 60 degrees 
it is euljeeted to a moderate pressure for half an hour. At the e 
tion of this time, it is broken fine in a curd mill, and the best re 
rock salt added (in the proportion of two pounds to one handred weight 
of curd), made into cheeses, and placed in the cheese-press. next 
morning it is turned and pressed again ; and the third morning itis laid 
upon the shelf, a been previously laced up in a piece of canvass to 
preserve the shape whilst drying is accomplished in a well-aired cheese- 
room, kept at a temperature of from 55 to 60 de 

Spite of all that prejudiced ignorance asserts, there is no doubt but 
that the inferior character of certain kinds of cheese depends main! 
upon three or four causes :—firstly, on the impoverishment of the mil! 
by the removal of cream : secondly, on the employment of an excess of 
rennet, which produces a too rapid coagulation: thirdly, on the use of 
two high a temperature, from which results a hardness of the curd ; and 
lastly, on the occasional want of cleanliness in the dairy. In the Ohed- 
dar plan—the law temperature of 80 degrees in the — gives 
richness of taste, and the greater heat employed afterwards ers easy 
the separation of the whey. 

The most extreme and ultra cleanliness is absolutely indispensable, as 
a single drop of milk sinking into an absorbent floor will cause the cheese 
made during a whole season to become sour and valueless. 

Upon the observance or non-observance of these simple precautions 
depends the quality of the cheese, and upon the latter de its price. 
The best Cheddar will always realize from 65s, to 75s. per hundred- 
weight ; while inferior cheeses are often unsaleable ut less than balf the 
money.—The Welcome Guest. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 


P. DERBY & COMPANY, 
IMPORTING TAILORS, 
HAVE THE GOOD FORTUNE TO ANNOUNCE 


That they have reemved, and ha in Store, & Complete Assortment Gets 
boing meds to order for thelr Well cad Winter Sales, Seeeek aia nee 


Messrs. BARLOW, PAYNE & 
(MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS, LONDON, ENGLAND. 
Adapted to the wants of GENTLEMEN OF TASTE who appreciate style and quality in 


MERCHANT TAILORS AND IMPORTERS, 
57 Walker Street, New York. 





JOHN OSBORN, 


NO. 45 BEAVER STREET, NEW YORK, 
AS AGENT FoR 


THE VINE-GROWERS’ COMPANY OF COGNAC, 


H’s THE FELICITY TO STATE, THAT THE COMPANY HAVING DETERMINED 
(for obvious reasons) upon putting up the finest qualities of 
PURK COGNAC BRANDY, 

in Cases of One Dezen ful)-siz- i Bottles each, the seme will us Sapenet of t0 tho 5 

and the Public, by the gadoreigac? re-pectab.e firms. Tt 18 COME 4 Y, unde the Presi- 

FETstla's ratoel tran pecchacion aig Oromtg. seeap' tes Coie aah toe toes 

RA |. is rom pure g an ra » eee wi been 

roduced from the grape, and chal! likewise be the south of the Arr ~~ 


wery bottle is sealed with the capsule of the . the corks bear the same stamp ; 
apd the labels, poragete verte, daly signed in fac contain an exact description of 


the quailty. For 
CARHART & BRUTHER, 58 Broadway. 
PReD'K. 8. COZZENS, 73 Warren Street, 
SACKETT, BELCHER & ©O., 26 Pearl Sueet, ) New York. 
HALL, DIXON & OO., 149 Chambers Street, 


he ti 
and W. WILSON, 22 ver Bureet. 





HAIR JEWELRY. 
DEMPSEY & FPARGIS, 

BROADWAY. N.Y. 

MANUFACTURERS OF HAIR JEWELRY. 
Bracelets, 
Brooches, 
Ea 
Necklaces, 
Vest Chains, 
ete., ete. 

MADE TO ORDER IN THE MOST ARTISTIC MANNER. 

603 BROADWAY, 

near Houston Street. 


. 
¥.—Grease removed 
eR tire eC get ret 
Hegemao on intr, by MBGEMAN 161, 399, 511, and 756 Proadway. ' 
UPUY’S EXQUISITE FRENCH PE Y. Bou- 
D BR mig By ry gh 
nursery, at Nu. 69 Broadway. 
peneas. 6.0 2S Celebrated Cod Liver O11, waz 
ranted pure fi freee Cot Fie, 

H _ rR EGEMA CO. el. ee, 511 and 756 Brosdway. 
post orvice NOTICE.—The Mails ice. ee SATURDAY. the th day of Feb 
Steamer FULTON, wil! close at this Office, ov SATURDA 4th day of Feb., 

at @elock, A. M. fac ° POWLER, Postupaster. 
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AUGUST BELMONT & s BO Uv RI TY OFFICE OF 


THE PACIFIC 
Ne. 50 Wall Street, Sow York, FiRD 1NSSS SST e courant, MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Oe S ve } No. 31 PINE STREET, NEW YO TRINITY BUILDING, 
[ir the world through the Mesar DIF Tom TRAVELLERS, AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTs (GREAT WESTERN BUILDINGS) No. 111 Broadway, 


Naples, and their SS NEW YORK, January 18, 1860, 
CASH CAPITAL $200,000. The followi Eiavqmont of tho AGaice of the Company is published a conformity with 
RICHARD BELL, awit ROE MONT ar ¥ ve the 
23 MS 








J. RAB. WELL SECURED ON BOND AND MORTGAGE. requirements of Section 12 of its Charter 


— pm any Bay T= 1 Si, 1880, inclusi Saahss 3 95 
y “ january 1 to ive. 
FYRR FOR SALE, BILLS ON THE UNION BANK OF LONDON. AND ons THE Fa Te 
‘and ite Branches in Canada, in sums to suit Purchasers. Property Insured on the Most vourable Terms. 
Oise Montreal Bra —t and Notes, and ad Drafws, payable in Canada par- Tota! Amount of Marine Premiums 


— OSE! ALKER, President. This Company bas issued uo Policies, except on on Core? and Freight for the voyage. 
ghased of Collected. = eisan W, pansests, 2 7 J0GRPE WALE No risks have been taken upon lime or upon Hulls of Vessels. 
z remiums marked ff the above..... 
JOHN MUNROE & CO., senecroes P penal mrmne come Spt - $810,886 56 


Lesa Return Premioms 55.872 16 
AMERICAN BANKERS, RicuanoP. Bacrr, Wx. Dexswrous, Groncs H. Bern, 
NO. 6 RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS, Jesare Wesnen, 


8. 7. Vatarine, Epa’. W. Conuizs, Epwanp Cromwait, Paid for Losses, ‘includ! cotumate of Claims ascertained, but 
Q@*an CIRCULAR LETTERS OF OREDIT ON ALL THE PRINVIPAL TOWNS Joux B. Wus, Ww. Bravsat, Jr. Gzonos B. Gauwwatt, not yet dus, less Savings ie.’ Cea e eee "$412,163 £3 
and Cities of Rost. L. Mvexay, Surra Lawrence, Tuomas J. Owen, Re Insurance Commissions an: 99,401 63 511,865 51 
i, HOLLAND, PORTUGAL, GERMANY. Jos. La Anrsony P. Francia. ——— 
RITAIN, wane SWITZERLAND, aoe Ww. Aces Boies, Jos. Lawnence, S aa 
ND, SPAIN, ITALY, SWEDEN. Joux D. Wannex, L. B. Wruas, Samu. C. Paxson, Samvmt D. Basoocn, Adu Profits undivided December 31, 1858, 47:7 9 
A BEYROUT weyedes CONSTANTINOPLE, CAIRO Epwaap Mnaitr, Joun ALLEN, D. Cromweit, Jon atHan ODBLL, 328,196 
ATER ANDRtA JERUSALEM, Henny Barnow, Wate F. Morr, E. J. Dowwni, Rosgat Bowne. The Assets of the Company on the Slst December, 1859, were as follows, 
in New York, No. 8 Wall Street. Epwasp Haiocur, Epwanp Woop, oni. 
New York Outy Bank Stccks, aod — Stocks 
WELLS, FARGO & CU., MARINE AND FIRE INSURANCE. Loans on Stocks, Drawing Laterest. 
N. Y. & CALIFORNIA EXPRESS & EXCHANGE Co, = 
Premium Notes, and Bills Resetraite. 
62 Bread PARTIOULAR ATTENTION 18 INVITED TO THE FOLLOWING ADVANTAGES ee er 
ISPADOH AN EXPRESS TO CALIFORNI4, OMRON AND THE SANDWICH I8 FERED BY THE Scrips of Sundry Mat. Tos. ong ., Be Insurance and ovher Claims due the ame 
LANDS, by the Mail Steamers of the Stb and 2h of each month. Company, estimated a , 
Rashange on California, tnd the Sandwich Islands for sale ot all mes. SUN MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
RTE ee SS INSURANCE BUILDINGS, No. 49 WALL STREET, N.Y. ‘ r : 
n v'ew of the above resulis, the Board of Trustees have this d lived to hy 
DURCAR SHERMAN s. a @. , Poon of Caataeh, ever G8880/ eet wells of —- of — per pe in cash pos the ocistandl Cert lncaine’ of rata. to A 
. the thereof, or their | re tatives, on and ruary 
CORNER OF PINE AND NASSAU STREETS, NEW YORK ih Com many having te ara Cap Satara, ss casted the WUBI AL, pilehen o egal repre ontatives, on aad efter fussday ps Ane. 
meus obligation {= required of the assured beyond the mt ustees, after reserving nearly SIX HUNDRED THOUSAND LA rot 
Circular Notes and Letters of Credit, for Travellers, bey Ot ibe di teow a 4 —™ a responsibility ean attach to the cy= BL — the whol of the OUTSTANDING CERTIFICATES OF TH 
available in all the Principal Cities of the World. Also, rs. COMPANY, OF THE InsUE OF 185 A be dd paid to ers 
MERCANTILE CREDITS, FOR USE IN EUROPE, CHINA, &o. me their legal representatives, o on and afte whi 
- . - - A DIVIDEND of 25 25 per cS cent. tothe Hy! holders has just been deciared, out of be ae marae the will cease. The Cert Certificates \o be produced a: the tume of pay 
WN, BROTHERS & CO, the Profits of the last year, MESO ated to Ra Capital Also. Resolved, That « Dividend of THIRTY PER CENT. be declared on the net amount 
7 of Earned Premiums for the year eadin ber Sis, 1859, for Cei w 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, TRUSTEES. pre pempie p ey | ome Enya tr m, 18 ruficates 
lasue Credita for TRAVELLERS, avatlabie in any part of the world. Moses H. Gauwwens, Peree Pornrer, Cuas. H. Mansnatt, FEowi Barrier, B of th " 

ELL X Souvrt. Livinestox, } A. Cort, . Eu . y order e oo ee < ame ox, 
BRITISH VINCES. »  Loww Lonor r. , RDO ‘ 
COLLECTIONS IN THE PRO s So) Fe tee, , ' 9 * Seeretary: 
B AND NOTES PAYABLE IN CANADA, WHEN EXCHANGE 18 PROVIDED Miss, ALFRED SeTox, Jos. Jr. R § Peuntecs 

, Collected free of charge. Wu. H. Newman, HA Cu. * ° 
RT) credits sranted, and bills purchased and collected on England, Ireland, Scotland San’. L. Miroams, J. B. Onarivia, Avex. M. Uetwaexce, SamvEL M. Fox, ‘a C. RICHARDS, 

















Provipees America and Australia. Fuso'c. G. Fostza, Simon de Vissex, Jous - Iseut 
, R. 0, Sn mel R ,/ Presiden 
& FSSA. "x0 29 William Street, New York. JOHN WHITEHEAD, Secretary. sireap SETON, Vice- President, 
Pasa New York, Novemper 1, 1858. 








‘a BANK-NOTE ENGRAVING. any UNITY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF LONDON. 
Sanienerente! wer ee NEW YORK, Sept. 1. 1890. U. 5. BRANCH, 58 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
BUSINESS OF THIS COMPANY vs ee YORK, bg ep BRN 60 ‘ohn TR. ACTHORIZED CAPITAL, £2%,000,000 STERLING. Da _e 
in the MERCHANTS’ i ot Oy th ‘eral fi EK INSURANCE NY INSURE AGAINST LO8S OR DAMA 
1ouT HATCH, & EDSON, TOP PAN, CARPENTER & "oO, DANFORTH. PER: T Pan ca Bal - ee Gosche Furniture, dc., &c., at the usual rates. 
NB & ©O., BALD, COURLAND a & CO.,’ JOCELYN, DRAPER, WELSH & CO., and | (oases Najusted in N Tan fad acl prenntty Ga without refereuce to London. 
AY é Wil oa A Special Fund of $150,500 


Y, 
w prepared to afford to BANKING suorrrussens and THE PUBLIC Is held by the New York Trustees, for the benefit of Policy Holders, in accordance with the oLyaep EDWARDS, President. 
wan amr ante sae ComrearcareD IN ITS FORMATION, both as it rewards the SUPERIORITY OF of the State, 


ILLIAM LEOONEY, Vice-President 
the provisions masde for the wapet ny of Ge an confided to their care, othe New York Rater ar a BANJAMIN A. ONDERDONK, aie 
vespoottely ane & continuance of the patronage heretofore extended to them under CALEB 0. HALSTED, President Manbattan Bank. 
Mew WORE “PR LADRLPHIA, BOSTON, NEW ORLEANS, CINCINNATI, SHUT EE CLYIRGSTON, Firm of Barclay & Livingsan, THE GUARDIAN LIFB INSURANCE COMPANY, 
CHARLES TOPPAN, President. New York ibintase. OF NEW YORK. 
WM. H. WHITING, Secretary. Koesnt Burson, wank i Dock, J. De Paveren Ocoes, OFFICE IN CONTINENTAL BANK BUILDING, 
aio - ow. oun — mee Bivas 4K Brean, G. Mauer How any I) eriacce, Is prepared to issue mv... b bom ~e ay ee 
r ie 
MARSHA LL LEFF ER TS & BRO., Bessamin A. Mumrorp, Jexemian Winsor. Policies in Favour of and Payable to the Wife, free from the claims & 
00 and 92 BEEKMAN STREET, GEORGE ADLAKD, Wait’s and General A ent. Credivors, 
NEW YORK, Street, New York. | Policies es Payable on: Attaining a Certain Age, or payable in case of death 
UMPORTERS AND DEALERS LN 5 TREES " before attaining such 
METALS,  STUYVESANT PIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. Poli les Granted Pg ‘Creditors, on the tives of their debtors. 
TIN PLATES, SHEET IRON, COPPER Office, 151 BOWERY, South-West Corner BROOME STREET. | Policies Granted for any Number of Years, Premiums payable in Cash, 
, ri ’ 


BRANCH OFFICE, No. 4 BROAD STREET. eee ee 
et . Dividends declared every three and the surpl to the ; 
Mh = See enon nant wonnee 
. This scrip bears 6 um inte: able in it. and the tion 
GALVANIZED SHPET IRON, thereof is co cminrnced wh the aggregate inns ‘coal have am io "$1 voi, 
Galvanized Wire, Nails, Spikes, d&c., This Company Insure, against Loss or Damage by FIRE, atten yh he is empowered by iia charter to parehase ihe scrip for the 
SHEETS CORRUGATED ANI FITTED FOR ROOFING, Dw louses 1 h Stores and Mer- The seri Soctaiiead te the forfeitare or sale of the policy ; which is a great advantage 
PIG IRON. wing & eos one & ‘Dastentes, | — in Po: &e pr. La. ‘stem adupted b. A come Gumnpenten, of subjecting the dividend to the same terms 
® ¢ ’ ips in rt, ~! of forfeliure and sale aa the poli: endorsing it thereon. This is clearly unjast, as the 
LEAD PIPE, SHEET IRON, SHOT AND BAR LEAD. On the most favourable terms. Ali losses will be immediately adjusted, and promptly paid. dividend is @ surplus fund, Maa Ls wlghaly the Socperty af tes nnendy uotenesaes ot te 
policy. 
z . F nice R. Lae Auyaep Moons. The interest on the scrip gradually eomneen'e the premium. 
SEWING MACHINES. Samus. Wiers, . Dor Bansams W. Frorp, 


Barter Surtn, ° A. Stew. Directors. 
= = = = ————————— | Assn. Orem, . D. Hawnesny, = JAMES T SOUTTER 308 Fait M. VER 
ANELICS VERETY, MERON ABRAH. . RO 
SINGER’ 8 SEWING MACHINES. Eowun Fisnsos, ex Wrens, Joun Guorwau. San oNEY w . 
SINGER'S No. 1 SEWING MACHINE as + aS a. As geusae ofp 
SINGER'S No. 2 SEWING MACHINE... 100 Gopwr, ‘RAN ROBERT SOU fT: 
GINGER'S FAMILY SEWING MACHINES.. ie anid FREDERICK R. LEE, President. we. (GHT, #8 W. 
uced to $4. SAMUEL WILLE®T*, Vice Pres. JAMES W. HALSTED, "President. 
T™ FAMILY MACHINES ARE CAPABLE OF PERFORMING IN THE BEST sTrLe | Benjamin J. Pents, sercary. J. SMITH HOMANS, Jr., Actuary. 
a the Sowing of 0 private family. LIFE HENRY V,. GAHAGAS, Scoretary. 
Singer’s Standard Machines, INSURANCE JOSEPH COLT, Assistant Secretary, 
parpeses, are well known to be without R. F. HALSTED. 
Ceca puiinhed in regard Lah oe agri BRITISH COMMERCIAL COMPANY, Ww. 6 ee u. b., } Medical Examiners. 
Ses for it which ne reliable ESTABLISHED 1820. Further information will be given on application at the Office of the y, Continental 
nes, and will be supplied gratis. Crngat § (WITH ACCUMULATIONS) $6,%.00. NO RXTRA CHAROR POR CROSS Bank wuliding. isha” ageuia. Alle 
~ "1. 8 SINGER & CO., the fuente. Half Premiums Losses Promptly paid. yon Ld 
No. 458 Broadway, N. Y. matin, special rinks ake 65 Wall Street it sk Ge 
No, 150 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 


GEO. M. KNEVITT, Acroagy. 

A NEW DISCOVERY |—A NEW DISCOVERY! 

WHEELER & WILSON'S SEW. MACHINE 
" pre os oe —_ PACIFIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. SOFT FRENCH TALLOW,—SOFT FRENCH TALLOW, 

THE HIGHES . PREMIUM | OFFICE, lll BROADWAY. HIGHLY PERFUMED,—HIGHLY PERFUMED, 
AT THE FAIR OF THE AMBRIOAN INetiTUrE AND AT THE PRINCIPAL FAIRS mee 4 ae And prepared expressly for beautifying the Hair, puting the Hair, curling the Hair, dress- 
ing the Hair, softening the Hair, smoothing the Hair, glossing the Hair, silking the Hair 

co! ROHAN! B 
Office, 505 Broadway, New York. yy te (pt 5 - PA ty Year nah DISE BUST: | iaying the Hair, stiffening the Hair, arranging the Hair, adhering the Hair, setting the Hair, 
FINKLE & LYON’S ory hres par Cnt Sur a ylmrecains vn the ouusanding eorlp—and has redeemed the | clinging the Hair, &c., &c. 
SEWING MACHINES, osvune newanes, President. THE HAIR.—THE HAIR.—THE HAIR.—THE HAIR. 
PRICE REDUCED TO LLIA CONEY, Vice President. This is an invaluable article to dress the Hair with, for "iat Balls, Weddings, and 
Office, No. 503 ted, ll BENJAMIN A. ONDERDONK, Secretary. every other id. where « lady wishes to 
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This p’ he aren rosin tne em 
AND LIFE INSURANCE. bara #iky ginaa and oft 
Monae en a ROYAL “INSURANCE COMPANY 
4 « 
genera). OF LIVERPOOL AND LONDON. ty and gnteman who wil 
All Machines warranted to give better satisfaction than any other Sewing Machines in eee 


Family a for every variety of family sewing. 








Machi for the Manufa of Boots and Shoes, Saddlery, ac. remain smooth, keep 
AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, fashion. er ech reapedabliiey of ow o"ehole land. "No lady baving used 
22,000,000 STERLING, OR $10,000,000. will place it in Ler toilet, and give it che first preference. 
FINKLE & LYON. Paid up Capita! and Surplus, $3,000,000. TRY IT, AND THEN JUDGE.—TRY IT, AND THEN JUDGE. 
Is dhinindilindiiesd tines lialibiantiitiaaniahiaan madi. 4 SPECIAL FUND OF wes? L HELD IN NEW YORK, sball stand on its own merits, It has merit for a place in the toilet of the 
GROVER & BAKER’S To ET LOSSES. Fasttous, and willbe crowned with the highest honour ibe aahionable world eam 
FAMILY SEWING in addition to its Fire in New Yar, nd prompt no ee se mech mea 
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